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Money-Saving 
INSTRUCTOR Clubs 


THE INSTRUCTOR (,35%) "AE78x 


Price Price 
with American Boy ............-.-.c..-ese----- $4.00 $3.75 














with American Chlidhood i (10 Nos.) 500 4.50 
with American Girl ....... 400 3.65 
with American Home 3.50 3.25 
with American Magazine .... 5.00 4.75 
with Better English .. 5.50 4.25 
with Better Homes and Gordens 3.50 3.10 
with Boys’ Life... wile 350 3.25 
with Child Life ....... 5.00 4.50 
with Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 5.50 5.00 
with Children’s Play Mate... .... 400 3.60 
with Collier's, National Weekly 450 4.25 
with Current History .................... 5.50 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 450 4.00 
with Hygeic, Health Magazine 5.00 4.75 
with Junior Arts and Activities (10 Nos.) 450 4.05 
with McCall's Magozine .. on oe oe 
with Nature Magazine (10 eee 550 5.00 
with Parents’ Magozine .......................... 4 50 4.00 
with Pathfinder ioe w. 350 3.15 
with Popular Mechanics ........ 5.00 4.50 
with Popular Science Monthly 400 3.60 
with Practicoi Home Economics...... 450 4.15 
with Reader’s get lines 550 5.25 
with Redbook aia 500 4.50 
with St. Nicholos 550 5.00 
with Scholastic (32 Nos. )—English or 

Social Studies Edition (Please specify) 4.00 3.60 
with School Arts Magazine (10 Nos.).. 550 5.10 
with Wee Wisdom 350 3.25 
with Woman's Home Companion 350 3.25 














MOTE: if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired 
for two years in any of the above offers, 
add 3145 to prices in second column. 
Club 
Price 
AMERICAN BOY me = _gis 50 $ 
with McCall's ay jennie te 
with Pepuler Mechanics 4.00 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.50 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 
AMERICAN GIRL 

with The Pathfinder 
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CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.).... 3.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 
with MeCall’s Mgazine 

CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE... 
with American Girl 
with Etude, Music Magazine 

CHRISTIAN HERALD ............ 

COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
with American Magozine and 

Woman's Home oe 

CORONET - iolaseainsieatantatiehd 

COSMOPOLITAN . 
with Geod Housekeeping* .. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 yeors) 

CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 

CURRENT HISTORY 

E. domans san 

ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
with Americon Girl _.. 
with MeCall’s Magazine 


1 

2 

3 

2 

| 1 

1 1 

2 2 
with American Boy 3.00 2.50 
AMERICAN HOME 1.00 1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 250 2.50 
with Collier's, National Weekly* 450 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion*... 350 3.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION......... : 300 2.75 
ASIA ... ; aaieaeaiane we 4.00 3.75 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) . 150 1.40 
EES . 5.00 3.75 
BETTER ENGLISH ........ . 3.00 2.00 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS .. 1.00 85 
with Reader's Digest 400 3.35 
with Child Life 3.506 3.00 
BOYS’ LIFE 100 1.C0 
with The Pathfinder . 2.00 1.75 
with Wee Wisdom . 2.00 1.70 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 250 2.50 
CHILD LIFE .... _ we 2.50 2.25 
with American Boy deni .- 4.00 3,50 
with Etude, Music Magazine - 450 3.75 
with MeCall’s Magozine . 3.50 3.00 
with Reader's Digest —i | 
with Parents’ Magazine ................. 450 3.50 
with American Girl .................. 400 3.50 
2.75 
3.75 
3.30 
1.35 
2.50 
2.90 
1.75 
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with Moture Magazine 4.50 
with The Pathfinder 2.40 
with MeCall’s Magazine & Redbook 4.50 
with Reader’s Digest ..........._.... 4.75 


NOTE: We can furnish 


if 


or in clubs aot the ao prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSsvILL 











ave by ordering now THE INSTRUCTOR and othe; 
magazines that you will need for the next school yea 


Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 


T this season, thousands of teachers place their sub- 
scription orders for THE INSTRUCTOR as one 
of the “must” things to be done before the summer 

recess. By so doing, they make sure that THE IN- 
STRUCTOR will be at hand and waiting to help them 
when school opens in the fall. 


If your subscription is one of the thousands expiring 
with the June issue, the forehanded and safe thing to do 
is to send us your renewal order now. If you are sub- 
scribing for the first time, it is likewise to your advantage 
to order now. 


Sometimes teachers defer placing their new or renewal 
orders for THE INSTRUCTOR until so late that the 
supply of September copies is exhausted. You will not 
want this to happen to you—particularly when you know 
about the fine things that THE INSTRUCTOR will have 
to offer during the next school year, as explained by the 
editor, Miss Owen, on page 3 of this issue. 


Mail Your Subscription Order Now--- 
Pay Later If More Convenient! 


To place your new or renewal order for THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, simply fill out and mail to us the convenient 
order form below, or the similar form provided on page 
72. Send no money with your renewal order unless you 
prefer. We will gladly bill you payable October 5th, or 
if you wish to avoid having to send a remittance later, we 
suggest that you send with your order a check postdated 
October 5th, or October 15th if that will be more satis- 


in first column 


If one magazine is desired, use ‘’Publisher’s Price’’ 
desired, use “Club Price” in second column 


Pubi’rs Club 





this page... Fill out and mail the order form today... 
Send no money now---pay October 5th if more convenient. 





factory to you. We will hold your check until the day 
you write upon it and will notify you before Presenting 
it for payment. 


Save $1.00 by Subscribing for Two Years! 


When subscribing for THE INSTRUCTOR, why no 
save $1.00 by subscribing for two years instead of one? 
The price of a 2-year subscription is $4.00 as compared 
with $5.00, the cost of two l-year subscriptions. Thoy. 
sands of our readers prefer the 2-year subscription be. 
cause of its economy and because it saves re-ordering at 
the end of the next year. 


And Here Is Your Opportunity To Make 
Additional Savings! 


You may include in your order for THE INSTRUCTOR 
any other magazines you desire, at the special combina. 
tion prices quoted on this page. You may also include, at 
special prices, any of the teaching helps described on page 
72 and inside back cover. The savings thus effected will 
go a long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUC. 
TOR subscription—and payment may be deferred until 
October Sth, or as late as October 15th, if you send a 
postdated check. 

Do not delay. Take a long step forward in your prepa- 
ration for next fall by filling out and mailing today your 
order for THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines and 
teaching helps. 


own Clubs from this list of Leading Magazines 


If more than one magazine is ie ~ Any = 
Wherever possible avail yourself of the special clubs 
in this list or the Instructor Clubs above and then add other magazines desired at their club prices SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) : ar 00 $1.0 
Prices apply only in the United States. Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted on request. 


ST. NICHOLAS ........... 3.00 2% 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 200 Non 


pybrs cub = SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—English or So- 

































Price Price Price Price . : A... J 
FACT DIGEST . $1.00 $.90 PHOTOPLAY $250 $250 tet wot ee oe = 
FIELD AND STREAM... - 1.50 1.50 PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE.....250 2.50 <> ane.) = 
FORTUNE 10.00 Nome POPULAR HOMECRAFT (Bi-Monthly) 2.00 2.00 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 mos.) 3.00 28 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 250 None POPULAR MECHANICS 250 225 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 0000000... 400 3% 
with Cosmopolitan® 500 4.50 a 520 «4°50 «— SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE... 250 29 
HARPER'S BAZAAR 5.00 None with Reader's Digest ~~ 26 495 TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 Now 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ................ 400 3.75 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY... 1.50 1.35 TRAVEL MAGAZINE 4.00 350 
HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT 50 50 with McCall’s Magazine ee 2.50 2.10 VOGUE 5.00 5.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 250 2.50 with Reader’s Digest _...... —e 6h WEE WISDOM .... 1.00 1.0 
with American Girl 400 3.90 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS .. 200. 1.90 with American Girl 250 20 
with Better Homes and Gardens 350 63.35 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 ». 300 3.00 with Etude, Music Magazine 300 2m 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 Nos.)..... 250 225 peangas DIGEST one ; with MeCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.00 
(See offers in upper part of this page) th Am Gi gras ‘4 with Better Homes and Gardens 2.00 iW 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 4.00 4.00 with Setter’ tap lich 5.00 = i Go 30 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.) 225 2.25 with Perents’ y ey scores 4/50 with Popular Mechanics .... 3.50 35 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 250 2.40 with Redbook 0. 450  WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.00 Ws 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES(10 nos.) 200 1.80 — with Popular Science Monthy 4.25 eS ee oe ;- 32 9 
with Parents Magazine ... 400 3.55 with Current History ................ 5.75 with Coltier’s, Netiene! Weekly ; “ ) 
with Pupaier Gtothonios i 225 YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.)........... 100M 
pein caine 45) tens ms edn Meee beaguainn ty pent mr ny eg 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.00 1.00 ; 1 sain = 
with —- scald 250 2.00 
with Reader’s Digest ._....... 400 3.35 See page 72 and inside back cover for advertisements of TEACHIN I all at special 
“— —— eer $. ro petees se 4 ordered {3 ~, IN Ee If you do not eo aad the front 
wi rdens 2 d cover o issue cutting out the order form below, use th n page 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks). 75 15 [ oe Seer 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 350 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
witn Child Life ....... 550 5.00 
with Reader's Digest 600 5.75 
with Popular Mechanics 550 5.00 
with meCalt's Magazine 400 3.75 THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
with Parents’ Magazine _........ 5.00 4.50 . A. Ow i 
with Wee Wihedes 400 375 F. Owen ve resmpune Dansville, N. Y. 
se ieaneaavenaanae seve 4.00 None Enter my subscription ([] new or [ renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to star 
NEWSWEEK (To Teachers only). ae 2.25 None P ‘ , 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS . 100 1.00 ENE TUE ishscicnnconintinadiabiaiineniss issue for CJ 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $40 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.50 . , . : 
with Child Life a 350 3.00 _ Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as written on lines below. (All magazine subscri 
OUTDOOR LIFE... ~ 150 1.35 tions will start with September unless otherwise ordered.) 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ..... —_ i 
with Etude, Music Magazine 400 3.00 ~ — = ——— 
with Better Homes and Gardens 300 2.40 
THE PATHFINDER 1.00 .90 j ibiinisaien " a ——, 
with Neture Magazine __ 400 3.65 elit i aa 
with Better Homes and Gardens 200 1.60 
with MeCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.60 ne > = ae a 
with Popular Mechanics ........ 3.50 3.00 
with Christion Herald 300 2.40 - ————————— ———. 
with Wee Wisdom ame 2.00 1.90 { 
This order totals $ 0 I will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1939. [J I am enclosia 
magozines desired, singly at the publisher's price, { payment in full. [) I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that 6” 
Ee ae ae a oa eT RN ’ P.O. 
St. or R.D. State 
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Awarded Four Gold Medals 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


‘ThePerm Pictures 


It costs so little to interest children and older people in 
beautiful pictures 
TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Size 5% x 8. As 


sorted as desired. Postpaid. 2250 subjects. 

ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more of a smaller size, 3 x 
3%. 1000 subjects. 

Also Miniature Colored Pictures at One Cent and Two Cents 
each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 

Ask about’ “Our Own Course in Picture Study” for the 
first eight years in school; a picture for study each month. 
CATALOGUE. 64 pages. 1600 small illustrations in it, 


for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts End of Day Adan 
This picture is one of the One Cent size 

To every teacher giving name and address and grade, we will send an abridged Catalogue and two sample pictures, and 
a list of Miniature Colored Pictures, WITHOUT CHARGE inion saat 


Write Today and Let Us Help You 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Located in Central Chicago. Accredited. 44th year 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Six- Week Session—June 19 to July 28 
Two- Week Sessions—June 19 to June 30 and July 10 to July 21 

SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ARTS & 
CRAFTS—NATURE STUDY—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—PRODUCTION OF CHILDREN’S 
PLAYS—MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HYGIENE—PSYCHOLOGY—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 

—NURSERY SCHOOL TECHNIQUES. 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address Herman Hofer Hegner, President, 

Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


S PIN 


2 C16 Each Doz. 
© Silver Plated $ 20 $2.00 
30 



























Gold Plated 3.00 
Sterling Silver 35 86.33.60 
Rolled Gold 55 6.00 
Gold Filled 65 6.00 


Guard and Chain Al a 
Sil Plat ver Plate 25 
No. R 520 Gold Plated” i Gold Plate 135 
Sterling Silver $1.26 Sterling Silver Sterling Silver .50 
Steril. Silver, 10Kt. Top 2.50 Rolled Gold Rolled Gold +75 
Kt. Solid Gold 5.50 Gold Filled . Gold Filled 8 
No. C 032 Each 
SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF SIX OR MORE. Silver Plate r 8 
70) *jate 
Samples loaned only if request is endorsed by Artistic Medal & Badge Co. pars. Seer = 
io! 7 
School Principal. Send for FREE 1939 CATALOG. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. Gold Filled 15 








A LBERT Established 1885. Strong demand for High 
School, College, and Teachers’ College, for 


Home Economics (Smith-Hughes often want- 
Lr wed 4 ’ ed); Physical Education (Women); Grade Su- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. pervisors; Critics for Normals; Elementary for 





Chicago, Ill. choice suburban and city schools; Art Super- 
Cor, Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. visors; Music. Good teachers wanted in all 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. lines. Folder today. NATA. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 22 to JULY 29 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
Fully A dited itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 

sccpclhaianstin COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
Teachers Agency ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all 


Missoula, Montana departments, particularly mae. Certification 
booklet free to members. Register with Huff’s 
Member NATA —24 years steady growth in placement service. 








Deny 


UNIVERSITY 
=. 














Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. In Demand 
Minneapolis, Minn. Plymouth Bldg. 


EEE Eee 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 





Unexcelled 
Service 


; Copyright Booklet “How to Apply, ete.” free 
AGENCY rate lg " 
410 U.S. Nat. Bann BLOG DENVER, COLO Largest in the West, Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 












jens SPOKANE |KANSAS CITY 
1 Palace . | Columbia Bldg. IN.Y. Life Bldg. 


CLARK - BREWER IJiic.c big 


CHICAGO — Lyon & Healy Buildi ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 








Grade . Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
HUGHES Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
TEACHERS AGENCY supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


Boulder Teachers Exchange Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West. 


9 We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures from 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member—always a member. 


as 8 Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 278 Wirt, Sxcnante Bite: Kansas city To 


A live and up-to-date Bureau 


3th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 














We Find Positions %".,2", w,° [Government Jobs 


good for Commerce, Agriculture and Home || examiNATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 


Economics, Register now. Big turn-over an- RRESP ENC 
ticipated. Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Ill. ame = Cees 


that Last a LIFETIME 
SHOTS rot nest eee Cost Less 


SEND THIS AD with your favorite negative for FREE 
ple picture, special mailing envelope and new price list. 


Box 378-Z Kansas City, Me. 

















Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study. 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
Scheol Diploma. F Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
agri a OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 
ad » Th. 
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OW TO USE THE 
HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Psg¢ THE problem shown on this 
page can be done by pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades, 
and it can be used to inspire 
middle-grade pupils even though 
the perspective is rather difficult 
for the majority. We need to 
present some problems which are 
too difficult for the majority, for 
they challenge gifted children. 


Fege CHILDREN who go to the 
seashore or small lakes to 
fish will like to use these fish ideas. 
Other children may substitute 
their favorite animal for the fish. 
Figures of foreign people could 
also be used for this handwork. 
The teacher who endeavors to 
help children with summer hob- 
bies must suggest many different 
subjects, for the success of any 
hobby depends on the enthusiasm 
of the child. She should defi- 
nitely arrange for an exhibit in 
the autumn and tell the children 
about it before vacation time. 


Pages THE chief aim of all art 

teaching, aside from that 
of self-expression, is to teach chil- 
dren design and color. The post- 
ers on this page will serve as good 
examples. 

Sometimes the lettering on a 
poster is in one place; sometimes 
it is in another. The picture and 
the lettering on each poster. pre- 
sent an original problem; it is 
helpful to juggle the letters and 
picture around and half close 
one’s eyes to see whether the re- 
sult is a good pattern of color 
arrangement. 

The dark and light problem is 
one of the biggest in all color ar- 
rangement. Posters offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to work out 
such a problem because it is ab- 
solutely necessary for them to be 
done in strong dark and light 
colors. (Continued on page 4) 













NEW YORK AREA OPENINGS 
We specialize in placing educators in the Metropolitan 
Areas of New York State, New Jersey, aud Connecticut. 
Both public and private schools: ADDISON-BOYER, 
307 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. (Between 31st & 32nd Sts.) 











EDITORS 


HELEN MILpRED OweEN, Editor 


EvizaBetH P. Bemis 


Mary E. Owen 


W. D. ConKLIN 


Associate Editors 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Fannie W. Dunn, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. @ 
Heten Herrernan, Chief, State Division of Ele- 
mentary Education and Rural Schools, Sacramento, 


California. e 


Heten Hay Hevyt, Chief, Bureau 


of Curriculum Development, State Education Depart- 


ment, Albany, N.Y. e@ 
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Education, Washington, D.C. e 
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Department of Education, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois. e 
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perintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 









Dear READER: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS [SSUE 


You won’t want to miss the article by Frances Presler on page 6, 
which discusses how to use your environment in teaching, and the 
reasons for doing so. Also on this page is the announcement of a 
contest on this subject, of interest to every forward-looking teacher. 
Florence N. Brumbaugh’s article, “San Francisco, Here 1 Come,” 
on page 13, sets the stage for your trip to the N.E.A. Convention in 
July. In connection with vacation plans, you should read the letters 
in the Travel Section, pages 49-53. Of professional interest is the 
check test on personality on pages 14-15, by Lois Miller MacDougall. 
Jessie Todd’s article, “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” 
page 1, suggests creative uses for our handwork. “Your Counselor 


Service” begins on page 54. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Flag Day; Closing Day 

Material for Flag Day is on pages 
16, 24, and 34; for Closing Day, 
on 34-35 and 38. 


Hobbies; Circus; Seasonal 

Hobby suggestions are on page 
24. See pages 8, 24, 26-27, 32, 
and 34 for ideas about the circus; 
and pages 19, 30, 34-35, 37, 38, 
and the cover for numerous sea- 
sonal suggestions. 


Program Material; Stories 
Turn to pages 16, 32, and 34-35 
for program material; and to 
page 10 for two stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 8, 16, and 41- 
48; seatwork, on page 12; and 
questions, on page 19. 


Handwork 

There is a variety of handwork 
suggestions on pages 1, 8, 17, 24—- 
27, 30, and 56. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic appears on page 57; 
language, on 9, 12, 38, 40, and 
55; reading, on 12, 38, and 56; 
and spelling, on 39. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art appreciation, see the cover 
and pages 19 and 25; for liter- 
ature, 19 and 34; and for music, 
19, 32, 35, and 37. 


Elementary Science; Health 

Refer to pages 39 and 54 for ma- 
terial on science; and to pages 9 
and 10 for health and safety sug- 
gestions. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, see pages 8, 16, 
17, 40-48, and 54; for character 
education, $, 10, 35, and 39; and 
for visual education, 5, 9, 41-48, 
$5, and the cover. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Flag Day; Closing Day 

Turn to pages 16, 20, 24, 28-29, 
and 34 for ideas for Flag Day: 
and to 34-35 for Closing Day. 


Hobbies; Circus; Seasonal 
Material emphasizing hobbies is 
on pages 11, 22-24, 31, 33, and 
39. Circus ideas are on pages 
22, 24, 26, 32, and 34; seasonal 
items are on pages 19, 30, 34- 
35, 38, and the cover. 


Program Material; Stories 

June program suggestions are on 
pages 16 and 32-36. There are 
stories on pages 10-11. 


Units; Tests 

See pages 16 and 41-48 for units; 
20-21 for tests; and 19 for ques- 
tions. 


Handwork 
For handwork, refer to pages 1, 
17, 22-31, and 56. 


Tool Subjects 
See pages 21 and 57 for arith- 
metic; 9, 38, 40, and 55 for lan- 
guage; 56 for reading; and 39 
for spelling. 


Art; Literature; Music 

The cover and pages 19, 21, 25, 
and 39 have art-appreciation 
material. For literature, turn to 
pages 19 and 34; and for music, 
to pages 19, 32, and 35. 


Elementary Science; Health 

For science material, turn to 
pages 11, 20, 39, and 54; for 
health and safety, to 9 and 10. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
Pages 16, 20, 28-29, 36, and 40- 
54 relate to social studies; pages 
$, 10, 11, 35, 36, and 39, to 
character education; and pages 5, 
9, 41-53, $5, and the cover, to 
visual education. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 


VOLUME XLVIII 


JUNE 


How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 
A Letter to You from the Editor 


“The Law of Loyalty,” from “A Children’s Code of Morals,” by William J. Hutchins 
How Can I Base My Teaching on the School’s Environment? 


A Unit on the Circus aoa 

Our June Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board 

Stories for June 
A Fairy Bath : slat 
Fourth of July Fun = 
The Cardinal’s Song of Thanks 


Phonics Seatwork 


San Francisco, Here | Come—to the N.E.A. Convention 


How Good Is Your Personality? 

A Unit on the United States Flag 

The Workbench Adds Interest to Classroom 
Activities _. ; 

Miniature Reproductions—“The Haymakers” 

“The Haymakers”—Léon Augustin Lhermitte 

June Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


Handwork—Things to Draw, Paint, 
A Country Fair Wall Hanging 


Why Not Make Marine Designs Your Summer Hobby? 


Posters for June... 

Drawing Circus Animals 

Betsy Ross Cuts a Five-Pointed Star for the 
New Flag 

A Calendar for June 


If Your Hobby Is Flowers, Make These Booklets 


Program Material for All Grades 


The Circus Is Coming .______- 

The Hobby Family 

For Your June Programs 
Mother Goose Pantomimes 

The Melting Pot 

A Tune for June 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Help-One-Another Club Articles 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


Alphabets like the one shown 
here are useful to teachers. Chil- 
dren have great difficulty in mak- 
ing the letters G and K. They 
often draw the $ and Z back- 
wards. 


Pages 
26-27 


ANY of the directed draw- 
ing shown in this magazine 
should be considered as a starter, 
something to give the children a 
push into harder problems. This 
simple drawing of an elephant 
should give them the confidence 
needed to try to draw elephants 
in other positions. The simple 
figures of people which have been 
shown in previous issues of this 
magazine should help children to 
invent people in other positions. 

The drawing of the elephant 
will help children to model ele- 
phants. When children model 
elephants, they often make the 
legs too short. 

If children want to model a 
lion, they may model a base which 
extends up between his legs to his 
body so that he will stand firmly. 

The children can have great fun 
with the giraffe. If they model 
him, the teacher will do well to 
suggest that the two front legs 
be modeled together and the two 
back legs modeled together. 


Pages 
28-29 


IN ADDITION to the 
uses suggested on these 
pages, the pictures will help in 
the following ways. 

When the children have a 
colonial play they may refer to 
this page for help with costumes. 

The table and the chair show 
children how to draw two simple 
objects in perspective. 

3. Here we have examples of 
feet and hands drawn in different 
positions. 


Peg® THE swan is a favorite with 

children and adults because 
it is so beautiful. When the chil- 
dren want to make stage scenery 
with a castle in it, swans in a pool 
will add elegance to the scenery. 
White swans in a blue pool break 
the monotony of so much green 
in a garden. 


Ps7* THE posters on page 24 

gave experience in colors 
which were decided contrasts. In 
the problems on this page, the 
child may have experience in us- 
ing more delicate colors. A book 
cover does not need to be seen so 
far away as a poster, so it need 
not have colors of a decided con- 
trast. However, the name of the 
book should be in a color which is 
sufficiently different from that 
of the cover for the title to be 
easily read. 
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iw ot: (AW OF LOYALTY 


THE GOOD AMERICAN IS LOYAL 


IF OUR AMERICA IS TO BECOME EVER GREATER ANO 
BETTER, HER CITIZENS MUST BE LOYAL, OEVOTEOLY 
FAITHFUL, IN EVERY RELATION OF LIFE. 


| will be loyal to my family. In loyalty | will 
gladly obey my parents or those who are in their 

place. | will do my best to kelp eack member 
of my family to strength and usefulness. 


| will be loyal to my school. In loyalty | will 
obey and help other pupils to obey those rules 
3 which further the good of all. 


| will be loyal to my town, my state, my country. 
ln loyalty | will respect and help others to 
respect their laws and their courts of justice. 


| will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty | will 
do my best to kelp the friendly relations of our 
country with every other country, and to give to 
everyone in every land the best possible chance. 


iF | TRY SIMPLY TO GE LOYAL TO MY FAMILY, | MAY BE OISLOVYAL TO MyY 
SCHOOL. IF I TRY SIMPLY TO GE LOYAL TO MY SCHOOL, | MAY GE DISLOVAL 
: TO MY TOWN, MY STATE, AND MY COUNTRY. IF I TRY SIMPLY To GE COVAL 
TO MY TOWN, STATE, AND COUNTRY, | MAY GE OISLOYAL TO HUMANITY. 
1 WILL TRY ABOVE ALL THINGS ELSE TO GE LOYAL TO HUMANITY; THEN 1 
SHALL SURELY BE LOYAL TO MY COUNTRY, MY STATE, ANO MY TOWN, TO 
MY SCHOOL, AND TO MY FAMILY. 


ANO HE WHO OGEYS THE LAW OF COYALTY 
* OBEYS ALL THE OTHER NINE CAWS OF THE * 
GOOO AMERICAN 








This is the tenth in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 59. 
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& HOW many of us, even if we are try- 

ing to practice a newer type of edu- 
cation, can look upon the work of our own 
schoolrooms with honest and critical eyes, 
and feel that the happenings there are 
genuine and vital in the lives of our chil- 
dren? Doubtless we have lessened the 
amount of school time spent upon aca- 
demic skills and subject matter, and have 
made some place for children’s doing and 
making. But even so, we are forced to 
admit that the child’s school day and his 
life outside the school walls are too often 
entirely unrelated. And yet we know that 
only life can educate. 

School has never in general practice 
been life itself. The vigorous living and 
working together of children and parents 
in the pioneer period of our country pro- 
vided real education. And schools, as they 
were founded, planned to meet only the 
specific home lack—that is, training in the 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
As time passed, the academic load in- 
creased in school, and adult and child life 
became more separated in home activities. 
Today childhood finds it difficult to dis- 
cover in either home or school sufficient 
opportunity for understanding and prac- 
ticing living that is adequate to the de- 
mands life in turn will make upon it. 

School must become the place where 
intelligent, conscious, democratic living 
is practiced. Where else than in school can 
it be practiced by children? And if it is 
not practiced by them, we have no hope 
for its perpetuation in society. To do 
this, the school day must provide ample 
time for children to think and to plan, 
and to live out the plans they make. 

School councils; committee work, such 
as that of playground, bicycle, house, and 
assembly committees; and all manner of 





group or school enterprises are the type 
of activities which give children the best 
exercise of democratic practice on their 
own level. 

In these activities the teacher’s part is 
(1) to see that all the children participate 
in thinking, discussing, and doing; (2) 
constantly to point out the relationship 
between such school practice and out-of- 
school practice of social co-operation; and 
(3) to lead children always consciously to 
evaluate the good ways and the bad ways 
of doing within the school and in related 
adult living. This is the first great use of 





How Can I Base My Teaching on the 


: School's Environment? 


FRANCES PRESLER 


Head, Department of Group and Creative Activities, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


the environment in teaching—that rela- 
tionship be established, in the experience 
and thinking of children, between the way 
of life in school and that out of school. 

We are beginning to recognize that a 
child lives physically, emotionally, spirit- 
ually, socially, and recreationally as well 
as mentally, and that all of him comes to 
school. Perhaps children themselves can 
help us find how to make their school day 
more adequately a part of their lives. 

Observation by the author, in twenty 
countries, showed her that race and na- 
tional setting cause no variation in the 
pattern of human childhood’s continuous 
activity. Children in all countries alike 
are forever observing, exploring, manip- 
ulating, experimenting, dramatizing, and 
experiencing to get acquainted with their 
environment—physical and social—and in 
turn are making and doing to express 
themselves in the environment. But from 
all the richness of physical and social op- 
portunity, how do we know what to 
choose for use with our group? 

First, we should always find out what 
our own particular pupils are wanting to 


C. ontest 


DO YOU use your environment to make 
your teaching a vital experience? If not, why 
not plan to begin doing so when school opens 
in September? In the article on this page, 
Miss Presler tells you how to go about it and 
suggests a goal toward which to work. In our 
September issue she will have another article 
with further specific suggestions about find- 
ing children’s interests and using them in the 
curriculum; and will discuss the problem of 
fitting such work into a prescribed course of 
study. 

Since we are interested in publishing in 
THe INstructor teaching experiences based 
on the use of the school’s environment, and 
because we want accounts of the best teach- 
ing along this line, we are announcing a con- 
test open to all teachers of grades one through 
eight. 

The prize-winning articles will be published 
in THE Instructor. Honorable-mention ar- 


ticles which can be used in the magazine will 
be purchased at regular rates. 

Judges in this contest will be the Editor of 
THe Instructor, and the members of our 
Editorial Advisory Board, listed below. 


FanNiE W. DUNN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Chief, State Division, Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, Sacramento, California 
HevLen Hay Hey 
Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 
EpirH A, LaTHROP 
Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Grace E. Storm 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Turn now to page 71 for further details concerning this Contest. 
We want you to have a part in it. 
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know and to do. This we can learn by 
means of conversation with individual 
children, by group discussions, by use of 
simple questionnaires, by observation of 
children at home, by noting reactions to 
stories chosen for diagnostic purposes, and 
by watching activity on excursions. 

The teacher, as the expert, has the right 
to make the decision as to what will be 
used for the study and the activity. But 
she has responsibility for using informa- 
tion about her group’s readiness and in- 
terest, in her choice. She has a right to 
choose that undertaking in which she her- 
self, as leader, can make the richest con- 
tribution, although she should not fear to 
break new ground with her group. 

Second, the teacher should take inven- 
tory of the physical environment, with its 
possible contributions for school expe- 
rience, personal satisfaction, and social 
training. Look with searching eyes! How 
is the earth on which your children live 
made, and how is it being changed? What 
does their earth give them for life and 
work? What are people doing with these 
provisions of nature? What can children 
do with natural gifts of their surround- 
ings? What opportunities does the out- 
doors offer for enjoyment? Can children 
initiate or take part in improvements re- 
lating to their physical environment? 
Within these investigations lies much for 
use in the school curriculum. 

Third, we must look for the human and 
social opportunities in our school area. We 
should consider the homes and home life 
of our children with their physical set- 
ting, their neéds, and their possibilities for 
betterment; their richness and potential 
contributions to school life; and the 
school’s contribution to the home. We 
can acquaint ourselves with the work of 
the community and with the fathers and 
mothers and others who carry it on. Let 
us learn whether there are problems and 
needs for betterment in methods, prod- 
ucts, and social conditions which the adults 
concerned can talk over with children. 
We need to help children see goals to think 
and work toward in the betterment of 
their community. 

We can learn to be alert in using the 
happenings of the environment in such 
matters as new constructions of all kinds 
which have social significance, develop- 
ments of transportation facilities, water 
power, reforestation, and so on. 

Perhaps there may be individual moth- 
ers and fathers with special abilities who 
are willing to give their time and energy 
to share with groups of children the sat- 
isfaction of a cooking experience, of gar- 
dening, woodwork, knitting, weaving, 
electrical experimentation, or what not. 

Some schools may be fortunate enough 
to have small groups with latent national 
cultural contributions for their school. 
America needs the enrichment of foreign 
language, folk lore and customs, music, 
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dance, arts, crafts, and skills which her 
millions of foreign-born citizens still can 
contribute. Let us salvage these contribu- 
tions wherever we can for our own school 
enrichment, and to the ultimate gain of 
national culture. Thus we may develop 
a pride where former sensitive inferiority 
existed, and thereby lay a foundation for 
tolerance and appreciation of other peo- 
ples and nationalities. This is the basis for 


international democracy, which schools 
can begin to build. 

We can give opportunity for creative 
expression to adults, who often are as hun- 
gry as children for creative outlets. Let 
the school and community blend in a com- 
mon cause—sometimes within the school, 
sometimes within the home, within indus- 
try, or in the social organization of the 





community. Urge 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Here are a few examples of what other schools have 
done. These children not only studied “about” their 
local geography and history but actually experienced 
and participated in the activities of their communities. 


A third grade whose school was construct- 
ing a new building chose it as the basis of 
their work for a year. Plans were stud- 
ied. Materials with their nature, sources, 
uses, and costs were investigated. Methods 
of building were observed and experimented 
with on a small scale. Cost of the under- 
taking was investigated and discussed, and 
comparisons made with other buildings. 

When the group moved into its new quar- 
ters, it was with a feeling of ownership 
through understanding and appreciation. 
Needless to say, to future building prob- 
lems, these children will bring intelligence. 


A midwestern county school system hav- 
ing a typewriter factory in its midst found 
it was able by special arrangement to se- 
cure rebuilt typewriters at low cost. All 
the schools of the county were thus 
equipped with one or more typewriters. 

A simple system of typing lessons which 
children could use was planned by some of 
the teachers, and every child in the school 
was given the opportunity of acquiring typ- 
ing ability. Older children, as they became 
proficient, prepared work for use in the 
groups. In some schools, little community 
newspapers, which the, children typed and 
distributed to their homes, grew up. 

This little newspaper in one community 
resulted in regular monthly club meetings 
in which two or three families at a time 
furnished entertainment for the others of 
the community. This family-school partic- 
ipation in turn led to the lending of a sew- 
ing machine to the school, and to mother 
assistance in beautifying the schoolrooms 
and in equipping a school-community rec- 
reation room in the basement. 


In a Michigan rural community where a 
new building had left the grounds in bad 
condition, plans were made by children and 
parents together to use the schoolyard 
jointly for school and community purposes. 
Teams and shovels were brought, and par- 
ents and children made a skating pond at 
one end. A terraced flower garden was laid 
out in front of the building. A father pro- 
ficient in landscaping supervised a com- 
mittee of parents and children interested in 
flowers. 

A group of mothers and children made a 
vegetable garden in the rear. During sum- 
mer vacation, mothers and children in the 
school kitchen canned the vegetables to be 
used in hot lunches at school. 

Drawn together by common personal in- 
terest and co-operative work on community 
undertakings, families forgot long-standing 
neighborhood disputes, and adults as well as 
children found wholesome enrichment of 
life in the school and community welfare, 
which became one. 


In an eastern community, a group of chil- 
dren of many national origins were led to 
study their racial heritage. The idea was 
unpopular with them when it was first men- 
tioned, for parental lack of English and the 
fear of seeming un-American had brought 
a sense of shame and depreciation of their 
native foreign cultures. But the introduc- 
tion of America as the land where all are 
immigrants soon gave them ease. 

As various national groups participated, 
parents were more and more drawn into the 
school to make contributions, to exhibit ar- 
ticles, and to demonstrate crafts until the 
idea of a local “international fair” grew up. 
Exhibits, music, and dancing of the various 
national groups in costume characterized 
the program. 

Self-consciousness was soon replaced ‘by 
pride; and the avenues for community par- 
ticipation in school, and for school perpetu- 
ation of cultural abilities through parental 
craft training and musical contributions, 
were apparent. Perhaps with present-day 
forms of European nationalism, it is urgent 
to conserve such cultural contributions. 


In a middle-western suburban community 
where life is sophisticated and unchiidlike 
and where training is needed by children 
for future leadership in financial affairs, 
much emphasis is placed in the junior high 
school upon commercial types of activities. 

A Rabbit Livestock Corporation was 
organized, combining biology with a first- 
hand experience in capital and labor prob- 
lems. A school band; a school store; many 
school publications, published by the chil- 
dren; and a credit union, a mutual organ- 
ization furnishing loans to members up to 
the amount of $1.50, variously make use of 
business principles, financial responsibility, 
and financial transactions. 

These activities offer opportunity for 
democratic living and evaluation of social 
practice, as do the student council, safety, 
and social committees, and other organiza- 
tions carried on by the pupils. 


In a Chicago suburb, the Park Board moved 
a little hundred-year-old log cabin from an 
outlying section onto the grounds of one 
of the schools. A fourth grade interested 
in pioneer life gained permission to be 
sponsors of the cabin. 

Then they formed a Junior Historical 
Society. They rechinked the cracks, and 
gathered authentic furniture for the cabin. 
They quilted a quilt for the trundle bed, 
and made things they could not find. 

Adults were drawn into the activity and 
helped in numerous ways, but the undertak- 
ing was that of the children. Authentic 
costumes were made by the children and 
are worn when the children act as guides. 








FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MARTIE G. SHURTS 


I. Objectives. 

A. Teacher’s. 

1. To acquaint the children with the 
life and habits of some of the wild 
animals seen in a circus. 

2. To develop the ability to write a 
good short story in logical order. 

3. To encourage initiative in devel- 
oping an activity. 

B. Pupils’. 

1. To give a performance for the 

parents and for children of other 

schools. 

2. To develop the ability to carry on 

an orderly but lively discussion. 

3. To exhibit work accomplished. 
II. Approach. 

The children had read circus stories in 
My Weekly Reader and in their text- 
books. They became keenly interested in 
a circus, and asked to make one and to 
give a performance. 

Ill. Development of unit. 

It took many days to plan and to dis- 
cuss what to include in our circus, and to 
gather materials needed for our program. 

A. Animals. 

1. Questions asked. 
a) What animals shall we use in 
our circus? 
b) How can we find out what 
each animal can do in the per- 
formance? 
c) Who will be the animals? 
d) How many children shall we 
need for each animal? 
e) How does each animal look? 
f) What are the differences in size, 
color, and habits of the animals? 
g) What animals need cages? 
hb) What materials are needed to 
make cages? 

2. Activities. 
4) Looked in library books and 
readers for circus and animal sto- 
ries. 
b) Found pictures of a real circus. 
c) Made large pictures of circus 
animals. 
d) Kept a diary of the animals 
and their stunts which were to be 
used in our show. 
e) Made cages and a circus tent. 
f) Made animals of cretonne and 
stuffed them with cotton. 






g) Composed songs on charts and 
learned to sing them. 
4) Wrote poems and short stories. 
B. Costumes. 
1. Questions asked. 
a) What color and kind of mate- 
rial shall we need for costumes for 
the different animals? 
b) What shall we use for pat- 
terns? 
c) How shall we keep the cos- 
tumes on? 
d) Whowill pay for the material? 
e) How can we get the stripes of 
the zebra and the spots of the leop- 
ard on the costumes? 
2. Activities. 
a) Cut out patterns for the var- 
ious animals, using old newspapers. 
b) Measured to estimate the num- 
ber of yards of material needed. 
(We decided to use cambric since 
paper would tear so easily.) 
c) Kept an expense account. 
d) Laid patterns on material and 
cut out the costumes. 
e) Girls sewed some by hand. 
Others were done on sewing ma- 
chine by older girls. 
f) Used crayons to color stripes 
and spots. 
C. Clowns. 
1. Since three of the children already 
had clown suits we decided that they 
should act in the show. Many of the 
children had been to a circus, and 
they had some very good ideas of 
what to do as clowns. 
2. Activities. 
a4) Made puppet clowns. 
b) Wrote a sketch of three short 
scenes for the puppet show. 
c) Made stage and furniture for 
puppet show. 
d) Looked up stories about clowns 
and selected stunts we might use. 
e) Learned songs about clowns. 
f) Wrote poems about clowns. 
D. Ringmaster. 
1. Questions asked. 
a) What does a ringmaster have 
to do? 
b) How will he be dressed? 
c) What kind of child will be 


needed for ringmaster? 





2. Activities. 
a) Made a costume for ringmas- 
ter. 
b) Made a whip for ringmaster. 
c) Helped ringmaster to increase 
his vocabulary for introducing the 
different performers. 
E. Tightrope walker. 
1. Questions asked. 
a) What will the tightrope walk- 
er wear? 
b) Who will the tightrope walker 
be? 
c) Where shall we get the rope? 
2. Activities. 
a) Made costume. 
b) Made a rope of twine. 
F. Trainers. 
What do trainers do in a circus? 
G. Refreshments. 
1. Questions asked. 
a) What shall we sell? 
b) What ingredients shall we need 
to make pink lemonade? 
c) Where shall we sell our refresh- 
ments? 
d) How can we find out what to 
charge for our refreshments? 
2. Activities. 
a) Made a booth and decorated it 
with crepe paper cut in lacy de- 
signs. 
b) Made price tags for every- 
thing to be sold. 
c) Made pink lemonade, candy, 
and popcorn balls. 
d) Made admission tickets and 
sold them. 
e) Kept account of all expenses 
and receipts. 
f) Made posters to advertise our 
show. 
IV. Outcomes. 
A. Children gained knowledge of many 
animals seen in a circus. 
B. They showed a keen interest in col- 
lecting materials and arranging an ex- 
hibit. 
C. They showed an improvement in 
writing good short stories. 
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OUR JUNE PICTURE PAGE 
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You will have a great deal of time this summer to frolic with your 
dog. You might like to teach him some new tricks. H. Armstrong Roberts 


DISPLAY this sheet 
and above it post the 
following assignment: 
Name things these pic- 
tures make you think 
of doing. Do they re- 
mind you of any ex- 
citing experiences you 
have had? You may 
tell us about them in 
language class today. 


This horse’s name is Belle. Can you write a short story 
about an intelligent deed she might have done? ¥. Henry Boller 





Tending a flower or a vegetable garden or a window box during 
your vacation will give you many happy hours. =H. Armstrong Roberts 
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ape of the fun of owning a toy sailboat is making it yourself or watching 
it being made especially for you. It’s fun to sail it too,  H. Armstrong Roberts _ swim alone and always observe safety rules carefully. H. Armstrong Koberts 
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A FAIRY BATH 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Elizabeth Blix 


@ IT WAS raining very hard. A tiny 
fairy stood on a pebble in a garden 
wishing it would stop. The ground was 
black and muddy beneath her; and the big 
raindrops fell so fast and so hard that they 
splashed mud all over the little fairy. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried. “I 
am getting so dirty that I shall never be 
able to get my beautiful wings clean 
again. When I go home the other fairies 
won’t know me or want me around them 
any more.” 

But nobody heard her, and nobody 
came to help her. 

Finally the rain stopped and a beautiful 
rainbow stretched quietly across the sky. 
The fairy was happy to see the rainbow, 
but was still very unhappy about her dirty 
wings. She looked about. There was no 
morning dew to wash them in (as fairies 
sometimes do), the birds were using the 
birdbath, and she didn’t want to bother 
the goldfish who were enjoying their fresh 
water. All the puddles were muddy— 
so there seemed to be no place at all to 
take a bath. 

Just then she heard someone laughing. 
She looked around and saw a little girl and 
her brother out in the garden blowing 
soap bubbles in the sun. 

“Look at my big bubble, Gloria. Can 
you get yours this big?” asked the little 


“Oh, Billy, that’s a nice one!” said 
Gloria. “Ill try, but mine always break 
when they get as big as that.” 

The little fairy watched them and then 
said to herself, “Just the thing! I’ve never 
used soap before but I think I'll try it.” 

She slipped quietly into the bowl of 
soap bubbles and wasn’t even noticed. The 
first thing she knew she was in the mid- 
dle of a big bubble spinning in the air. 
The fairy looked at her wings, and lo, 
they were more beautiful than ever. They 
shone with all the colors of the rainbow. 

Gloria looked at the bubble she had 
blown. “Billy, did you ever see such a 
pretty bubble? I can see the rainbow!” 

“T can see it, too!” said Billy. 
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(I don’t need to tell you what they 
really saw.) 

Then the bubble burst and the fairy 
hurried back to the other fairies. They 
all thought that her wings were more 
beautiful than ever and decided to try 
soap bubbles, too. 

And fairies still use soap bubbles to this 
very day. So remember: 

When you blow bubbles in the sun, 
Lots of fairies (not just one) 

Will slip inside the bubble dish, 

And make your bubbles as you wish. 
They'll shine with orange, green, and blue, 
Some yellow, red, and violet, too. 

It’s not a rainbow hidden there, 

It’s fairies floating through the air! 
And when each bubble breaks and goes 
They'll run away on fairy toes 

To tell more fairies right away 

To come and bathe the fairy way. 


FOURTH OF JULY FUN 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


& PATSY and Cousin Jim were sitting 
on the front steps when Jim began 
talking about firecrackers. 

“I’m going to get rockets and giant 
crackers and torpedoes and everything,” 
Jim declared. 

“Oh, please don’t!” Patsy cried in 
alarm. “Somebody always gets hurt on 
the Fourth of July, just because of fire- 
crackers. Let’s have a safe and sane 
Fourth.” 

“Oh, that’s no fun!” Jim scoffed. 

“But it could be!” Patsy insisted. “Lis- 
ten, Jim. I havea plan. You spend half 
of the Fourth my way, and if you don’t 
have more fun than shooting firecrackers, 
then buy firecrackers and spend the other 
half of the day with them.” 

“All right,” Jim agreed, and Patsy 
beamed happily at his promise. 

e€ next morning, which was July 
Fourth, Patsy and Jim started out. 


“We're going for a walk,” Patsy said 
mysteriously, and only smiled when Jim 
scoffed, “Oh, a walk—what’s that!” 

Patsy led the way up one street and 
down another, and pretty soon Jim cried 
with excitement, “I hear a band! A pa- 
rade, Pats!” 

“Let’s stand here and watch it,” Patsy 
suggested. 

Soon the parade came along. There 
were policemen on fine horses. There was 
a band, the firemen’s band! Jim was 
thrilled. There were children dressed in 
many different costumes. 

“This is a fine parade!” Jim cried, and 
he was sorry when it was over. 

“Come on, hurry up!” Patsy tugged at 
Jim’s sleeve, and they scurried over to the 
Recreation Center, just in time for the 
flag raising and the singing. 

Jim liked to sing as much as Patsy did, 
and as he sang the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and watched the American flag 
floating upward in the breeze, he felt 
proud and happy. 

When this was over, Patsy took his hand 
again. 

“Over this way,” she laughed, and led 
the way to where a man was giving out 
tickets to all the children. 

After they received their tickets, Patsy 
and Jim went to the booth where ice 
cream was being given to the children. 

“This is fine!” Jim chuckled, for he 
liked ice cream. 

After that, they watched a baseball 
game until time for lunch. 

“We’re going across the street to Aunt 
Ida’s house for lunch,” Patsy told him. 
“Mother is there.” 

Jim was glad to hear this. They had a 
good luncheon and then they went back 
to the Recreation Center. 
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“Let’s play some of the games,” Patsy 
said. “There are prizes.” 

So Patsy and Jim got in line and tried 
to throw a beanbag through a hole. Any- 
one who threw it in three times out of five 
trials won a prize. Jim was proud when 
he won a fine red ball. 

“That was fun!” he laughed. 
try that race over there.” 

So Patsy and Jim entered the races, and 
Patsy won a prize. 

“I guess half the day has gone,” she told 
Jim then. “Do you want to buy fire- 


- 


“Let’s 


>) THE CARDINAL'S SONG OF THANKS = « 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Edith F. Miller 
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B BOB LEWIS was a very unhappy boy 

as he trudged home on the last day of 
school. Instead of running, as he usually 
did, he dragged his feet along the sidewalk. 
Instead of whistling or shouting noisily, he 
was as quiet as a mouse. He didn’t even 
look up to wave to his friend, Sam, the 
barber. 

Bob had always enjoyed the picnics, 
swimming, boating, and long automobile 
trips which vacation brought. The auto- 
mobile trips were the most fun for Bob. 
When they reached some new territory, 
Bob always asked his father to stop the 
car. Then they would go for a hike and 
see how many new birds they could dis- 
cover. Birds were Bob’s greatest interest, 
and his parents liked them, too. 

The boy had known for some time that 
this year his father could not afford to 
take a vacation trip. He had not com- 
plained when his father had told him that 
they could not go away even for short 
trips. 

“Since you can’t go to see the birds this 
summer, maybe you can get them to come 
to you,” Bob’s father had suggested in the 
spring. Then he had helped Bob build 
birdhouses and put out pieces of string for 
nesting material. On Bob’s birthday his 
parents had given him a pretty birdbath 
which attracted many birds, even though 
they were only the common ones. 

Two important things had happened on 
this last day of school. Bob learned that 
he was promoted to the next grade. The 
members of the Sharp-Eyes Bird Club had 
remained for an hour to have their final 
meeting and discuss their plans for “bird- 
ing” during vacation. “Birding” was the 
club’s name for studying birds. 

Bob could not help feeling sorry for 
himself, since he was the only member of 
the club who had no exciting plans. 

His best friend, Jim, was going to the 
shore- for his vacation. “When Father 
comes down for week ends,” Jim had said, 
“he’s going to take me to the sand dunes 
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crackers? Tonight Daddy will take us to 
the park where there are going to be fire- 
works, set off by men who know how to 
do it safely.” 

“That will be fun,” Jim chuckled. “As 
for me, Patsy, I am having too much fun 
here to bother about firecrackers. Let’s 
go over and watch the boys race.” 

Patsy walked willingly by Jim’s side. 
She smiled happily to herself. A safe and 
sane Fourth was fun, and Jim agreed with 
her. It was a happy holiday celebration 
for both Patsy and Jim. 
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to look for shore birds’ nests. I’m going 
to take pictures of all the nests I find.” 

Alice, the club president, had told of 
her plans- to visit her grandfather’s farm. 
Her grandmother had written her a letter 
telling her about the robin’s nest in the 
apple tree and the swallow’s nest under 
the eaves of the barn. 

“Pll bring back a collection of aban- 
doned nests,” Alice had declared. 

Miss Wayne, the teacher and club lead- 
er, had promised to bring pictures and in- 
formation about the bird sanctuary that 
she planned to visit in Florida. 

“If only I could see some new birds,” 
thought Bob, “but Mother won’t let me 
go far alone. Dad won't take any days off 
this summer, so that means we can have 
no hikes together.” 

When Bob reached the pet store, he 
stopped to watch the puppies playing, 
pretending that he was going to buy one. 
He had picked out his puppy, when he 
heard a faint cry above his head. 

Looking up, he saw a cardinal in a cage 
in the pet-store window. It was the first 
real cardinal Bob had ever seen, but it did 
not look happy like the ones pictured in 
the birdbooks. The cardinal flew feebly 
around its cage. 

Suddenly Bob thought of something. 
He remembered that Miss Wayne had said 
songbirds should never be kept in cages. 
The club had been talking about game 
laws at that meeting, and Miss Wayne had 
told them that Mr. Rugg, the game ward- 
en, lived right in their town. 

Bob decided that he would see what he 
could do to help the unhappy cardinal. 
He went to the drugstore and found the 
game warden’s address in the telephone 
book. Since he lived only a few blocks 
away, Bob decided to walk there. 

When he reached Mr. Rugg’s home he 
was all out of breath. He rang the door- 
bell and waited. Presently the door was 


_ opened by a pleasant-faced man who said, 


“What can I do for you, young man?” 


“I belong to the Sharp-Eyes Bird Club,” 
Bob answered. “Our leader, Miss Wayne, 
told us that no one should ever keep a wild 
bird in a cage.” 

“And did you find a wild bird in a 
cage?” asked Mr. Rugg. 

“Yes,” answered Bob, “there is a car- 
dinal in a cage in the pet shop on Main 
Street. It looks so unhappy. Isn’t it 
wrong for the bird to be there?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rugg. “It is wrong. 
Every wild bird should be out of doors 
and be free and happy. [I'll take care of 
the matter at once.” 

Bob hurried home to tell his mother 
about his adventure. He had hardly fin- 
ished ‘telling the story, when they both 
heard a strange, sweet whistle outside. 

“What bird is that?” asked Bob’s moth- 
er, looking out of the window. “It is 
there by the birdbath.” 

Bob rushed to the window and saw a 
cardinal. As Bob reached the window the 
bird began singing the sweetest song Bob 
had ever heard. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Bob, “it is the cardinal 
from the pet shop. I am sure it is the same 
one. Don’t you think so, Mother?” 

“Perhaps it is,” his mother answered 
with a smile. 

That summer seemed very short to Bob. 
The cardinal stayed near his home all the 
time. 

Sometimes the bird hopped on the 
ground picking up grain which Bob 
spread around. Sometimes it perched on 
a low bush. And often the cardinal flew 
to the top of the tall maple tree and sang 
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its beautiful song over and over again. The 
bird became tame enough to allow Bob to 
approach it and take many fine snapshots. 

When the Sharp-Eyes Bird Club met 
early in September, every member had a 
chance to tell about his summer’s adven- 
tures with birds. When Bob’s turn came, 
he showed pictures of the cardinal and 
told the story to the group. 

“You did a good deed for that bird,” 
said Miss Wayne. “We are all proud to 
have you in our club.” 
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Phonics Seatwork 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, First Grade, Rock Creek School, Independence, Missouri 


Put a circle around the 
words in each column that 
begin with the letter at 


the top of the column. 


h s f m 
box top fun ny new 


hop son _ boy my 


happy cat from me 
girl run house nuts 
doq see find must 
put rat look nest 





Put a circle around the 
words in each sentence that 


begin with the same letter. 


Can Sally sing a song? 
Frank found five eqqs 
in the nest. 

John jumped over the 
fence. 

Bobby threw the ball. 
Tom will try to learn 
his lesson. 
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Read these words. 
bid hat not fat 
hid dot pat lot 
pet met lid let 


Find the words in the 
list above which rhyme 
with the words in the 
columns below. Write 
them in the blanks. 
kid hot net bat 


a mm te 
eo ae 
eee 





Each sentence needs one 


word. Make the word by 


adding a letter to one of | 
the groups of letters. | 


-est —-OW -op -oy 


The bird is on its —~. 
The —— played bal]. 


The —— aqives us milk. 
See the rabbit __. 
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San Francisco, Here | Come— 
to the N.E.A. Convention 


July 1-6 


FLORENCE N. BRUMBAUGH 


Supervisor of Student Teachers, 
Department of Education, 


Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


Our readers will pleasantly recall Miss Brumbaugh 
as the author of “East Side, West Side, All around 
New York,” that appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR 
last June. Although the author teaches in New 
York City, her home is on the Pacific coast, so she 
is well acquainted with the San Francisco area. 


B IN AN association test, “San Fran- 

cisco” would be likely to stimulate the 
response “Chinatown,” and rightly so, for 
there is a fascination about these twelve 
blocks that is never forgotten. A search 
for a lacquer teapot once led me into shop 
after shop, and at five o’clock a smiling 
Chinese said, “No, lady, we haven’t re- 
ceived any teapots since this morning!” I 
had started my second round! 

Walking is a pleasure in San Francisco, 
because the weather is always cool, so you 
may wish to walk over to the Ferry Build- 
ing. Boats leave every ten minutes for 
Treasure Island, site of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. It is hard to 
choose between the view from the boat 
and that which you get if you drive 
across on the Bay Bridge. 

After you arrive at the Exposition, the 
authentic reproduction of a Chinese vil- 
lage offers an opportunity to ride in a 
jinrikisha or in a junk, and you may 
watch coolies at work in a rice field, or 
artists as they fashion cloisonné and jade. 
Seven other foreign villages reproduce lo- 
calities in various parts of the world. 

If your interest is in science, marvel 
at the plants grown without soil, or the 
five-minute trip from the bottom of the 
sea to the top of a mountain. These are 
to be found in the Hall of Science. 


Roberts & Roberts 
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This cable car is being turned around, in order 
to climb one of San Francisco’s hilly streets. 


Television and other recent develop- 
ments in communication will be found in 
the Hall of Electricity and Communica- 
tion. A “ghost town” of early mining 
days is in the Hall of Mines, Metals, and 
Machinery. 

The Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts 
contains valuable paintings, textiles, and 
ceramics. Of great interest to visitors 
will be the original painting of Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair,” and other price- 
less works of art, which have come from 
abroad to be exhibited here. Millions of 
flowers form a living Per- 
sian rug on the western side 
of Treasure Island. At the 
southern end, you will find 
excitement in watching the 
transpacific flying clippers 
depart for the Orient. 

When you are able to 
tear yourself away from 
these, and the interesting 
sights on the Gayway, go 
over the Bay Bridge to 


The Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition will be 
one of the chief attrac- 
tions for teachers attend- 
ing the N.E.A. convention. 






house the general sessions and exhibits of 
the National Education Association convention. 





The largest Chinese quarter in the world, out- 
side the Orient, forms a part of San Francisco, 


Oakland. Try the fried chicken at The 
Cock o’ the Walk Tea Room, 1556 Broad- 
way, if you want a new thrill. If you 
prefer to go on to Berkeley, which is near 
by, you might follow the campus crowds 
to The Sign of the Piper, 2275 Shattuck 
Street, or to The Black Sheep, 2243 Tele- 
graph Street, for a good and inexpensive 
dinner. 

Palo Alto will be another of your side 
trips. After admiring the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus and chapel, do not fail 
to visit the Allied Arts Guild, just north 
of Palo Alto. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in California. Not far away, 
at Los Altos (Route 101), go to L’Omel- 
lette for scallops in béchamel sauce if you 
have never tasted this delicacy. 

Upon your return to San Francisco, ex- 
plore the city by cable car. Nothing is 
more fun than to ascend the many hills of 
the city in these unique streetcars. Sunset 
atop Telegraph Hill must not be missed, 
and if you are looking for a jolly atmos- 
phere, go to The Shadows, 1349 Mont- 
gomery Street, while you are up there. 
Twin Peaks and Nob Hill are two other 
high points to visit. 

This year in San Francisco one may gain 
a very comprehensive idea of the city by 
following guide signs which mark the 
“49-Mile Scenic Drive.” You may start 
from the Civic Center, where in addition 
to the Auditorium you will probably have 
seen the City Hall, (Continued on page 64) 
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How Good Is Your Personality? 


It Is Important to You as a Teacher 


LOIS MILLER MacDOUGALL 


Formerly, to Wayne Elementary School, 


ayne, Pennsylvania 


@ DEVELOPING the personalities of our children has 

become such an all-absorbing task to progressive teach- 
ers that sometimes we fail to see our own weaknesses. We 
should find our weak points and work to correct them. As 
teachers, our greatest influence is exerted not so much by 
what we teach as by what we are. 

Here’s a check chart to help us remodel and reinforce our 
personalities. 

Answer the questions carefully. Give yourself a score of 
three for an affirmative answer to an item marked with one 
asterisk. When two asterisks are used, give yourself a score 
of six. Other items score one each. 

Some items are weighted because they seem to be espe- 
cially important and indispensable to charm and attractive- 
ness. Others are weighted because it is so easy to backslide 
on them. If you can answer yes to them, you deserve ex- 
tra credit. 


Your score is: 


excellent if it is between 205 and 227 
good if it is between 185 and 204 
fair if it is between 165 and 184 


If your score is under 165 points, you ought to start 
working on personality improvement without delay, for the 
sake of both yourself and your pupils. 











GROUP II 


INDIVIDUALITY SETUP 


SCORE 





A. PersonaL Hasits. Do you build yourself up by: 








GROUP I 


PHYSICAL SETUP 


SCORE 





A. Groominc. Check to see that: 





wen 


_ 


oM ON AM S 


. your hair is clean and combed* 
. your hair is always attractively dressed* 
. your make-up looks natural 


(It should not be distin- 
guishable as make-up, but should look like natural 
coloring.) * 


. your nails are clean and well manicured* 

. you use no brilliant nail polish 

. your body is thoroughly clean 

. you use a deodorant or a perspiration check* 

. you use no unusual perfumes (No perfume is better.) 


your breath carries no telltale odors* 


. your teeth are white and clean 


NA“ Sw 


. using a full, soft, well-pitched, and modulated voice* 
. using your voice in the proper manner so as not to 


strain it (You can do much to train a naturally 
harsh, unmusical, or irritating voice.) 


. speaking with good enunciation and pronunciation 

. using clear, correct English with very little slang 

. having a kindly, smiling, friendly facial expression* 

. bearing yourself gracefully erect 

. always checking your posture—sitting with feet to- 


gether on the floor, standing erect instead of loung- 
ing on a desk or some other handy furniture, etc. 


. guarding against nervous movements that are habitual, 


such as pulling at glasses, etc. 


. completely relaxing and resting from worries and work 


of the day (We need to rest.) 


. radiating a good and happy kind of contagious health 


and well-being** 


. showing genuine interest by your entire appearance* 





B. INTELLECTUAL Traits. Have you kept alert by: 








B. CLrotHes. Are you always certain that: 





N Que & WN 


. your shoes are appropriate (low-heeled, preferably) 
. your shoes are polished and neat-looking 

. your stockings are runnerless and neat 

. your dresses are colorful* 

. your dresses are clean and pressed 

. your dresses are appropriate 

. your glasses are polished (Nothing is so disconcerting 


as dirty or dusty glasses.) 


. your glasses are fitted up on the nose 


you wear very little jewelry and then just the casual 


kind 


. reading all the good material at hand and hunting more 
. reading widely on many subjects 
. keeping abreast of the world in news, in methods, and 


in new developments in all lines* 


. having a keen interest in your school, your class, etc., 


but also having multiple interests outside and en- 
tirely divorced from teaching** 


. voluntarily taking advanced work to enrich yourself* 
. traveling and exploring 
. teaching yourself to be a good conversationalist (When 


teachers lunch together the conversation frequently 
sounds like the gossip corner.) ** 


. viewing and absorbing the higher values (Reaching 


toward the spiritual so that you do not become of the 
earth, earthy.) * 


. realizing that the greatest value in teaching cannot be 


measured in the materialistic sense** 


. having plenty of energy, but of greater importance, 


the ability to proportion it wisely so that you do not 
waste it 
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C. SociaL AttirupEs. Are you careful to: 





——— 


wa NOR 


. give credit where credit is due 
. accept blame if it is due you 
. guard against being resentful if you don’t get the 


credit 


4. always make your criticism constructive (Say some- 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


thing nice or helpful or don’t say anything at all.) * 


. wear your feelings anywhere but on your sleeve so they 


won’t be easily hurt 


. guard against jealousy in all things—other teachers’ 


ability, success, personal effects, social activities 


. keep snobbishness from being one of your defenses 


(Snobbishness is always a defense.) 


. never let selfishness guide your activities (Nothing is 


so damaging to personality and popularity.) * 


. be generous with your time, equipment that teachers 


must share, ideas, help, and materials** 


. keep yourself from developing into one of those “too 


busy” types of person 


. make consideration one of the stand-bys of your per- 


sonality 


. never talk boastingly of your personal affairs, clothes, 


“” 


etc.” 


. never talk behind another’s back; if you have some- 


thing to say, say it to the person involved 

be an attentive listener 

be democratic in speech, actions, and thought 

be tolerant of others’ viewpoints* 

attempt to see and understand another viewpoint 

have sympathy and sympathetic understanding as one 
of your outstanding qualities 

never, never use people (Don’t be the teacher who 
thinks “being nice”’ to the supervisor or principal is 
the way to success.) ** 


. not only return promptly things you borrow, but re- 


turn them in good condition** 


21. show your pupils the respect due people 
. be respectful and considerate to all 

















D. GENERAL AttiruDEs. Do you: 





. CO-operate and never act bored in faculty meetings* 

. do more than is required of you* 

. make it a point to be a constructive helper 

. do kindly things to help lighten another’s job 

. make it a point to be resourceful* 

. co-operate to the fullest when asked to help 

. feel as though others’ suggestions were often as good as 


your own 








8. appreciate what others are doing for the school, for 
you, etc. 
9. keep an alert and observant interest in what goes on 
10. have poise 
11. practice honesty with yourself, your class, and others 
E. PersoNAL EDUCATIONAL ATTRIBUTES. Have you: 
1. an insight into child nature 
2. an alertness to children’s interests 
3. an understanding of child psychology and development 
4. an ability to arouse and build interest in the proper di- 


10. 
ll. 


rection 


- an understanding of the needs of individuals and the 


knowledge of a manner in which to answer them* 
first-class scholarship in all you undertake 


: a resourcefulness to use all methods, materials, ap- 


proaches, activities, and experiences that are good* 


- a knowledge of the time when your personality should 


be submerged for the purpose of raising the person- 
ality level of the group or of an individual 


- Vital teaching which is really “a contagious enthusiasm 


of the intellect” 
the desire to do better than you have ever done before 
willingness to accept responsibility* 
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F, EpucaTIoNaL Attirupes. Do yours include: SCORE 

l. an appreciation of the former teachers’ work* 

2. a consideration of others’ work and an appreciation of 
their contributions 

3. a sincere desire to be understanding and helpful in a 
situation that requires it 

4. a high professional attitude 

§. the exchanging of ideas with others in the profession— 
observation in other schools, correspondence, read- 
ing, etc. 

6. displaying a lively and enthusiastic interest in the 
thing at hand 

7. teaching as a true educational art, not just “shop- 
keeping”’* 

8. developing pupil personality 

9. a willingness to work out a superior’s suggestion to the 
best of your ability 

10. an even, calm, and thoughtful attitude at all times* 

1l. a constant grip on the situation and yourself (No 
tempers lost, no voices raised in scoldings.) 

G. EpucaTionaL MetHops. Do yours include: 

1. a consistency in what you require of your class and 
what you do yourself* 

2. a happy living and working together with your group 

3. an attractive place in which to meet 

4. a neat, clean, and well-arranged room (Your desk and 
closets included. ) 

5. preparedness for each day’s work—in plans, in mate- 
rials, in general stage setting, and in teacher's per- 
sonal readiness* * 

6. a careful and correct preparation of things to be used 
(blackboard work by you, mimeographed material, 
etc.) 

7. using a new approach each time you teach an old thing 
to a new group** 

8. checking to see whether you are doing things the lazi- 
est way, and if so, changing to a better way 

9. doing at least one thing a week that you have never 
done with any class before** 

10. keeping in step with new things to build or to do* 

11. a constant research into all subjects 

12. a willingness to give your pupils a wide schoolroom ac- 
quaintance (having people who are experts come in 
to talk to them) 

13. a knowledge of the community and a truly civic in- 
terest in it 

14. an interest in the child personally, his family, his 
home, and his background 

15. a genuine welcome to parents during class hours for 
observation, and after hours for conferences 

16. a discipline of guidance, not one of punishment** 

17. a professional secrecy of children’s difficulties (Don’t 
tell the whole school that someone got into trouble. ) 

18. a complete absence of fear and strain 

19. frequent opportunity for independent and co-operative 
planning in the group 

20. carrying all activities undertaken to a conclusion 

21. ample and constant opportunity for cultural growth 

TOTAL SCORE 
15 








® WHILE this unit of work is suitable 
for any season, it will be especially 
useful if the study is planned to lead up 
to Flag Day. The unit may be started by 
reading to the class The Man without a 
Country, by Edward Everett Hale. 

The purpose of this unit is twofold. 

1. To elevate the standards of citizen- 
ship in the present and in the future by 
illuminating its exalted quality in the 
past. 

2. To promote patriotism by keeping 
alive the traditions of our fathers. 


HistorY OF THE FLAG 
oF THE UNITED STATEs 

Although America is one of the young- 
est nations, our flag is one of the oldest 
national flags in existence. 

Before the war of the Revolution, the 
flags of the colonies were various. At the 
beginning of the Revolution, each state 
adopted its own flag. The many flags 
used brought so much confusion that 
Washington requested Congress to adopt 
a flag which all the colonies could recog- 
nize jointly. 

The American Congress in session at 
Philadelphia, in May, 1777, appointed 
Robert Morris, General Washington, and 
Colonel Ross as a committee to consider 
a report on the flags of the colonies. 





Here, tradition says, Betsy Ross made the 


first United States flag. H. Armstrong Roberts 





A Unit on the United States Flag 


FOR ALL GRADES 
JULIA BELLE NICHOLS 


Teacher, Glenwood School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





The ten Citizenship Posters that have been appear- 
ing in THE INSTRUCTOR, beginning in Septem- 
ber and concluding with this issue, will be of value 
in connection with this unit. The topics of these 
posters are: Health, Self-Control, Self-Reliance, 
Reliability, Clean Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, 
Teamwork, Kindness, and Loyalty. See page 5. 





On June 14, 1777, Congress formally 
adopted the Stars and Stripes, making the 
following resolution: “Resolved, that the 
flag of the thirteen United States be thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 
The stars were to be arranged in a circle. 

The flag remained as set by Congress 
until 1794, when, Vermont and Kentucky 
having been taken into the Union, two 
stripes and two stars were added. In 1818 
the number of states had increased to 
twenty. It then became apparent that 
the flag would be too large and would lose 
much of its beauty if stripes and stars 
were added for each state admitted. A 
committee recommended that a return to 
the thirteen original stripes should be made 
and for each new state only a star should 
be added. The committee also recom- 
mended that the circle of stars be aban- 
doned and that the stars should be placed 
in rows. This recommendation was adopt- 
ed on April 4, 1818. 


WHat Our Fiac STANDs For 


When we see a nation’s flag we see not 
the flag only, but the story of the nation’s 
development. Our flag stands for organ- 
ized institutional liberty, for justice, or- 
der, civilization, and Christianity. 


Crass ACTIVITIES 


1. Have the children learn the pledge 
to the flag of the United States. 

2. Teach the children when to salute 
the flag. 

3. Have the children become familiar 
with the following. 

a) Flag laws. 

b) Rules governing the use of the 
United States flag. 

c) How to respect the flag. 

d) How to display the flag. 

This information may be found in the 
manual, The Flag of the United States 
(Owen). 

4. Teach the children these songs. 

a) “America.” 


b) “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


c) “Columbia, the 
Ocean.” 
d) “America, the Beautiful.” 

These songs may be found in One Hun- 
dred and One Best Songs (Cable). 

5. Have the children collect poems 
about the flag, such as the following. 

a) “The Flag Goes By,” by Henry 
Holcomb Bennett. 

b) “Nothing but Flags,” by Moses 
Owen. 

c) “The Flag,” by Lucy Larcom. 
d) “The Name of Old Glory,” by 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

e) “Our Colors,” by L. E. Richards, 

These poems may be found in Our 
American Holidays (Dodd Mead). 

6. Let the children find and read stories 
about the flag, from library books, basic 
readers, and from books at home. Pupils 
will like the following stories. 

a) “Sally’s Sash” and “Ann Ran- 
dolph, a Brave American Girl.” 
Elson-Gray Basic Reader, Book IV 
(Scott Foresman). 

b) “Betsy Ross and the Flag,” “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “The Little 
Drummer-Boy,” “A Flag Incident,” 
“General Scott and the Stars and 
Stripes.” Good Stories for Great 
Holidays, by Frances J. Olcott 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

c) “Earning the Flag,” by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. S/ories for Ever) 
Holiday (Abingdon Press). 

7. The pupils will be interested also in 
studying the flags of Continental Europe, 
South America, and Asia. 


Gem of the 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


The following program is suggested. 
The talks may be prepared by pupils. 
1. Song, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
2. Pledge to the Flag. 
3. Talk, “An Explanation of the Unit.” 
4. Talk, “Origin of the Flag.” 
§. Talk, “History of the United States 
Flag.” 
6. Recitation, “The Flag Goes By.” 
7. Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” 
8. Talk, “What the Flag of the United 
States Stands For.” 
9. Recitation, “The Name of Old Glo- 
ry. 
10. Talk, “Flag Customs.” 
11. Song, “America, the Beautiful.” 
12. Patriotic Quotations. 
13. Song, “America.” 
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The Workbench Adds Interest to Classroom Activities 


MARIE FRANCES MOZNETT 


Teacher, Primary Grades, 
Walter Hays Elementary School, 
Palo Alto, California 


PERRY E. STRATTON 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, Elementary Schools, 
Mountain View, California 


& NO ENCOURAGEMENT is needed 

to start an activity on a workbench. 
However, it is advisable to have certain 
fundamental facts well established in the 
minds of the pupils before any of the 
tools are used. 

It is well to show the children the vari- 
ous tools and discuss them. Encourage 
the children to tell of experiences where 
certain tools will be needed. 

The workbench is equipped with the 
following: 


claw hammers 
square 


Sandpaper blocks 
screw driver 
chisel 


l 
pair of tin snips l 
two-foot rule | block plane 
coping saws 1 brace 

4+ drills: 1”, oe”, 
pair of pliers a 
vise 3 files 


1 6” half round 


3 

] 

l 

l 

3 

1 handsaw 
l 

l 

7 clamps 
3 


V blocks (bolted 1 8” half round 
to bench) 1 6” round 
Sandpaper 


A rack holds several small jars which 
contain nails and screws of various sizes. 
In the two drawers are kept pattern sug- 
gestions, extra coping saws and blades, and 
any miscellaneous materials needed for the 
activities. 

Call attention to the fact that there is 
a particular place on the bench for each 
piece of equipment. When a person has 
finished using a tool, it should be replaced 
in the position provided for it on the 
bench. 

After the children have contributed 
their knowledge of the tools and proce- 
dures, give demonstration lessons. As the 
demonstrations progress, have some of the 
children participate. The tools not used 
frequently may be demonstrated as the 
need arises. 

Lessons on the understanding of sharing 
are excellent for character building. 


STARTING AN ACTIVITY 


Assuming that particular projects have 
been decided upon, it will not be long be- 
fore all members of the class are busy at 
some phase of work. The following meth- 
od has been developed in classes of from 
twenty-eight to forty children. 

It is desirable to help all the pupils start 
their class or individual projects. Let the 
children use papers, rulers, pencils, cray- 
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Children are eager to learn to use tools properly and will try to keep each implement in place. 


ons, and scissors during the planning peri- 
od. As the individual child finishes the 
planning satisfactorily, let him select the 
lumber he needs to use. 

The work progresses at the child’s own 
rate until an entire class is busy creating 
new designs, working to measurement, 
making sketches, planning color schemes, 
laying out the plan on lumber, sawing, 
planing, filing, sanding, nailing, painting, 
and assisting classmates when necessary. 


AN ExcurRSION 


It is valuable for the class to plan an 
excursion to a near-by lumberyard. To 
make the trip worth while, the children 
should discuss and list the things they wish 
to learn from the experience. A copy of 
this list may be taken on the excursion as 
a reference or check sheet. Another pro- 
cedure would be to have each child or a 
committee of children responsible for re- 
porting on one definite point of interest. 
However, general observation is encour- 
aged. 

Prior to the excursion, communicate 
with the principal, the parents, and the 
lumberman, and plan transportation. Visit 
the lumberyard and discuss the problems 
of the class with the lumberman who is 
to conduct the excursion. In this way, 





We hope that you read in the May issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR the article by Miss Moznett and 
Mr. Stratton which contained a working drawing of 
the workbench. Whether you did or not, you will 
be interested in their account of a classroom ac- 
tivity which is described here. 





everyone will be prepared and the great- 
est value will be obtained from the trip. 

The following will interest children 
who visit a lumberyard: 

1. The various kinds of lumber. 

2. Orderly stacked lumber. 

3. Why lumber is so stacked. 

4. Lumber used for rough work. 

5. Lumber used for finished work. 

6. Big saws at work. 

7. Planes smoothing a rough surface. 

8. A cabinet shop. 

9. Doors, windows, and other milled 
work. 

10. Hardware used in building. 

11. The uses of hardware in building. 


REcoRD OF WorK 


Our pupils kept a record of their work. 
This was achieved in various ways. 

1. Several children wished to be report- 
ers of the work accomplished at the work- 
bench. A newspaper was started, and 
by popular vote was named Workbench 
News. The reporters kept close watch of 
the work in progress, and wrote their 
news on slips of paper. After school the 
news was written on the blackboard space 
reserved for our paper. In the discussion 
groups the next day, some of the children 
read the news and others contributed bits 
of information about points which they 
had observed. 

2. The class as a whole kept a record 
of all the kinds of tools and their uses. 
These stories with drawings were pasted 
on colored paper and bound into a booklet 
for a reference book. (Continued on page 65) 
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LHERMITTE was born at a time when 
French art was astir with new techniques and 
ideals. Peasant painters were making them- 
selves felt. The working man was beginning 
to take his place in art. Millet and Courbet 
introduced the school of realism in contrast 
to that of the romanticists and the naturalists. 
To this group came Lhermitte bringing an 
entirely new idea. His peasants were not the 
downtrodden or the revolutionists, but the 
toilers of the soil; born to it, loving it, keep- 
ing always the nobility of spirit. 
& WHAT is nicer on a hot June day 
than to rest a while in sweet, new- 
mown hay? That is what this French 
family of haymakers are doing. The 
little girl has been watching her moth- 
er and father rake the newly cut hay. 
Now she asks whether she may rake 
some. The pitchfork and the rake are 
too big for such a small girl, but she 
holds them very steadily. Perhaps her 
father says, “Yes, my dear, you rake 
a pile for Mother while she rests.” 
Grandfather is busy straightening his 
large scythe. 
The artist, Léon Lhermitte, liked 
to paint pictures of the French peas- 


ants. His farmers are hard-working, 


but they are not sad and overworked 
like those that Millet painted. 

We feel the happy side of the hay- 
makers’ day in this interesting pic- 
ture. The artist has made a very 
simple rhythmic pattern in it. Our 
eyes travel from the grandfather’s 
scythe up to the mother’s head, then 
to the father’s face, and at last to the 
wistful little girl. The diagonal line 
of the fork and the rake carries our 
eyes out to the horizon. 

Though the field is green, there are 
many colors playing through it, soft 
reds, blues, and purples. Using colors 
this way gives a feeling of depth, of 
shadows, and of sunlight. On the far 
horizon, we see a clump of trees and 
perhaps the village walls. 

Notice the pattern of the blue as 
it follows the important pattern of 
the picture. The artist has used it 
very thoughtfully. Against the fresh 
green, it gives a cool, restful tone. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ALBRIGHT GALLERY, BuFFALO, N.Y. 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever followed the hay- 
makers as they cut tall grass on a hot 
summer day? Did they do it by hand, 
or did they have a machine that cut a 
great deal at once? Why don’t these 
people in the picture have a machine? 

Who made the rake and the fork 
which the little girl is holding? 

Do you feel the rhythm that the 
artist made with lines and colors? 
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Does the picture make you feel 
warm or cool, happy or sad, peaceful 
or active? 

Does summertime mean vacation 
for everyone? 

Would you like to be a farmer? 

Have you seen pictures or read sto- 
ries of farmers in England, Poland, 
Norway, Switzerland, or Italy? In 
the different parts of our country? 


“The Haymakers”’ 
Leon Augustin Lhermitte 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Schubert: “Hark! Hark! the Lark” from 
Cymbeline (Victor 1667). 

Schumann: “A Happy Farmer” 
20158). 


( Victor 


PoEMS 


In Silver Pennies, by Blanche J. Thompson 
(Macmillan): “I Meant to Do My Work 
Today,” by Richard Le Gallienne. 

In The Home Book of Verse, by Burton E. 
Stevenson (Holt): “The Gardener,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

In Sung under the Silver Umbrella, by the 
Literature Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education (Macmillan): 
“Prairie Spring,” by Edwina Fallis. 

In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace): “The Commonplace,” 
by Walt Whitman. 


PICTURES 


“Paying the Harvesters,” by Lhermitte (Perry 
Pictures Co., and THe INstTRucToR, Oc- 
tober, 1932). 

“Song of the Lark,” by Breton (No. 7, In- 
structor Picture Study Series). 


The Artist 


@ IN THE French village of Mont Saint- 

Pére, in 1844, Léon Augustin Lhermitte 
(pronounced ler-meet’) was born. A deli- 
cate child, he had to spend much time in bed, 
and to amuse himself he turned to drawing 
pictures. When his health permitted, he be- 
gan to study painting and drawing seriously. 
He knew that nature was his greatest teacher, 
and he found joy in making pictures of the 
life of his fellow villagers. With relentless 
labor, he kept at his art, ever striving to at- 
tain his ideal. 

It was the English who first appreciated 
Lhermitte’s ability as an etcher and a master 
of charcoal drawings. Through this recog- 
nition he attained success in Paris salons. 
Later, in 1874, he won a third prize, and 
in 1880, a second-class medal. 

His work soon became of international im- 
portance, and museums and galleries in many 
countries have his paintings. 
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June Tests tor 


Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on the 
United States Flag 


Milton C. Eastman 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Patriotism consists merely in waving 
the flag of our country. 

2. The flag of the United States has 
thirteen horizontal stripes. 

3. There are seven white stripes in the 
United States flag. 

4. The blue field is in the upper right 
(observer’s) corner of the flag. 

§. The number of stars in the flag is the 
same as the number of states in the Union. 

6. Each star in the United States flag 
has four points. 

7. The flag should be displayed only 
from sunrise to sunset, or between such 
hours as may be designated by proper 
authority. 

8. The flag should be hoisted slowly and 
lowered briskly. 

9. The flag should never be displayed 
on historic occasions. 

10. When carried in a procession, the 
United States flag should be carried on the 
marching right. 


Il. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The first authorized United States 
flag had stripes. 

2. The flag was authorized by Con- 
gress, June 14, 

3. Our national flag is often called 


4. Valor and zeal are represented by 
the of the flag. 

§. Loyalty, justice, and truth are rep- 
resented by the of the flag. 

6. Flags flown from a fixed staff are 
placed at to indicate mourning. 

7. Women should salute the flag by 
placing the hand over the heart. 

8. The is the national anthem 
of the United States. 

9. Persons in uniform should render 
the salute. 


10. There are stars in our flag. 
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Ill. Check the phrase which correctly 
completes each statement. 

1. When a number of flags of states are 
displayed from staffs with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should be: 

a. at the back of the group. 
b. at the center of the group. 
c. at the side of the group. 

2. When flown at half-staff, the flag 
should be: 

a. hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to half-staff. 

b. hoisted directly to half-staff. 

c. hoisted to half-staff, then to the 
peak, and then to half-staff. 

3. When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed they should be: 

a. flown from separate staffs of equal 
height. 

b. flown from the same staff. 

c. flown from staffs that are of var- 
ious heights. 

4. When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be: 

a. displayed in front of the speaker. 

b. displayed at the side of the speak- 
er. 

c. displayed above and behind the 


speaker. 


IV. Answer Yes or No to the following 
questions. 

1. Does the flag of the United States 
indicate that of a reigning family? 

2. May you ever use the flag as a dra- 
pery? 

3. Should you ever drape the flag over 
the hood and sides of an automobile? 

4. Do the stripes of the flag of the 
United States indicate the original thir- 
teen states? 

§. Does the flag stand for liberty and 
union? 

6. Should the flag ever have any let- 
tering upon it? 

7. Should the flag be lowered into a 
grave with the casket it covers? 

8. When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, as between buildings, 
should it be suspended vertically? 

9. When the flag is too worn to be 
used, should it be destroyed? 

10. Should the flag ever touch the 
ground or trail in the water? 

(For key, see page 59) 


Harold M. Lambert 


Do You Know These Fruits? 


Evelyn Louise Townsend 


Formerly, Teacher, MacDonell French 
Mission School, Houma, Louisiana 


DaTEs 


H WE FIND dates at our grocery store. 

This fruit grows in the oases of desert 
countries on tall date palm trees. In irri- 
gated valleys of some parts of California 
and Arizona, dates are also grown. 

There are no branches on the date palm. 
The huge leaves grow directly from the 
trunk, at the top of the tree. The fruit 
ripens in heavy bunches that hang below 
the long fernlike leaves. 


Answer these questions with Yes or No. 

1. Do dates grow on vines? 

2. Are the leaves of the date palm 
large? 

3. Do dates grow in desert countries? 

4. Do dates thrive without water? 

§. Are the dates hidden in the leaves 
of the palm tree? 

6. Are dates sweet? 


BANANAS 
HB MOST of us like to eat bananas. This 


yellow, brown-spotted fruit is raised 
in warm countries. 

Bananas grow in large bunches on very 
tall treelike plants. They are picked while 
green, packed in ships, and brought across 
the ocean. Trains and trucks carry them 
to all parts of the country. 


Fill the blanks with the correct word or 
words. 

1. Bananas grow in countries. 

2. The color of ripe bananas is 

3. Bananas are picked while they are 
still 

4. They cross the ocean in 

(For key, see page 59) 
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A Test on Famous Painters and Their Works 


Russell L. Connelley 


Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


|. Listed below are a number of famous 
paintings and painters. After the number 
of each painting, write the letter of the 
artist who painted it. 
1. “Dance of the Nymphs” 
2. “Taos Indian Roasting Corn” 
3. “The Storeroom” 
4. “Madonna of the Chair” 
5. “The Gleaners” 
6. “The Song of the Lark” 
7. “George Washington” 
8. “The Horse Fair” 
9. “Baby Stuart” 
10. “The Windmill” 
11. “The Valley Farm” 
12. “Age of Innocence” 
13. “Children of the Shell” 
14. “The Lace Maker” 
15. “Shoeing the Bay Mare” 
16. “The Artist’s Mother” 
17. “Spring” 
18. “Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians” 
19. “A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society” 


20. “Madonna of the Magnificat” 
21. “Harp of the Winds” 

22. “A Girl Reading a Letter” 

23. “The Strawberry Girl” 

24. “The Blue Boy” 

25. “Children of the Sea” 

26. “The Pictograph” 

27. “The Angelus” 

28. “The Spinner” 

29. “Holy Night” 

30. “Mona Lisa” 

a. Reynolds n. Bonheur 
b. Landseer o. De Hooch 
c. Millet p. Stuart 

d. Van Dyck q. Botticelli 
e. Corot r. Correggio 
f. Vermeer s. Whistler 
g. Constable t. Da Vinci 
h. Murillo u. Gainsborough 
i. Breton v. Ufer 

j. Couse w. Maes 

k. Ruysdael x. Israels 

l. Raphael y. Alexander 
m. Martin 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Millet was a noted French painter 
of the nineteenth century. 

2. Whistler was a well-known American 
painter who spent most of his life abroad. 

3. Van Dyck came of a poor family 
and spent most of his time among the 
French peasant class. 

4. Reynolds was a famous English 
painter, 

§. Murillo was a French painter. 
_ 6 Landseer is best known for his paint- 
ing of landscapes. 
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7. Pieter de Hooch was a seventeenth 
century Dutch painter. 

8. E. Irving Couse is best known for his 
paintings of the American Indian. 

9. Israels is known for his paintings of 
the sea and seafaring folk. 

10. Constable, an English painter, was 
best known for his portrait work. 

11. Landseer was born in London early 
in the nineteenth century. 

12. Couse was a noted Italian painter. 


13. “Feeding Her Birds” is the name of 
a famous painting by Van Dyck. 

14. Raphael was a noted English paint- 
er of the nineteenth century. 

15. George Inness is known as one of 
the greatest of American landscape paint- 
ers. 

16. Couse and Ufer are both known as 
painters of the American Indian. 

17. Rosa Bonheur was a noted English 
landscape painter. 

18. “Road through the Trees” was 
painted by Corot. 

19. Rembrandt was a noted Dutch 
painter of the seventeenth century. 

20. Botticelli is a famous Italian paint 
er still living at the present time. 

(For key, see page 59) 


A Test in Arithmetic 


Alma Zwicker 


Teacher, Sixth and Seventh Grades, Monfort Heights School, 
Montfort Heights, Ohio 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. In division, the answer is called the 
quotient. 

2. The number which you divide by is 
called the dividend. 

3. In long division, the remainder 
should always be larger than the divisor. 

4. In multiplication, the answer is 
called the multiplier. 

5. In subtraction, the answer is called 
the difference. 

6. Percentage is another way of writing 
hundredths. 

7. The diameter of a circle is the dis- 
tance around it. 

8. The terms of a fraction are the nu- 
merator and the denominator. 

9. In order to add fractions, their nu- 
merators must be alike. 


Il. Write answers to the following prob- 
lems. 

1. How many quarters are there in two 
dollars? 

2. If cookies sell for $.12’2 a pound, 
how many pounds can be bought for 
$.25? 

3. How many days are there in two 
weeks? 

4. How many eggs are there in three 
dozen? 

5. How many inches are there in one 
half yard? 

6. How many pints are there in two 
quarts? 

7. How many hours are there from 1 
o’clock to 4 o’clock? 





In our department, “Your Counselor Service,” 
a variety of questions are answered. See arithme- 
tic, page 57; and social studies, page 54. 





8. If eggs sell at 2 dozen for $.39, how 
much will 4 dozen cost? 

9. If apples sell at 6 pounds for $.25, 
how much will 12 pounds cost? 

10. A cake recipe which calls for 1% 
cups of flour is doubled. How many cups 
of flour are then needed? 


Ill. Write a question in which you use the 
facts given. 

1. Marjorie bought 3% yards of lace to 
trim her doll’s dress. The lace cost $.10 a 
yard. 

2. Jack had $.25 to spend for marbles 
which cost 2 for $.01. 

3. Sarah’s mother gave 
$1.00. Her bill was $.79. 

4. Vera needs 5 yards of organdy for 
her graduation dress. The organdy costs 
$1.00 a yard. 

§. Ella’s father sold 4 automobile tires 
at $5.25 each. 


the grocer 


IV. Indicate the method used to work 
each of the following problems by writ- 
ing after each problem one or more of the 
following: add, subtract, multiply, divide. 

1. John’s scores in arithmetic for one 
week were 85, 75, 95, 70, 80. What was 
his average score? 

2. Jack has saved $.60 to spend at the 
circus. His admission ticket is $.15. He 
buys an ice-cream cone for $.10 and a bag 
of peanuts for $.10. When he goes home, 
he buys a bag of taffy costing $.15. How 
much money does he have left? 

3. Mother buys 3 towels for $.69. The 
regular price is $.25. How much does she 
save? 

4. Alice buys a dress for $2.95, a hat 
for $1.98, and a pair of gloves for $.77. 
How much money does she spend? 

(For key, see page 59) 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 





A Country Fair Wall Hanging 





B “WHAT is there at a country fair?” A discussion of 
this question will bring forth such replies as a balloon 
man; clowns; refreshment stands; exhibits of farm ani- 
mals, vegetables, fruits, and flowers; merry-go-round; and 
4-H Club exhibits of dresses, canned goods, and cakes. 

Begin the art work by having the pupils draw on wrap- 
ping paper different figures, such as interesting types of 
children, old men and women, young couples, farmers, 
carnival folks, Indian medicine man, fat lady, giant, midg- 
et, and fortuneteller. Make them doing something. Show 
a variety of facial expressions. A deep curve up at the cor- 
ners of the mouth makes a smile. A mouth curved in a 
little, lips thinner, and lines in the face show age. 

Select the most expressive drawings and have them col- 
ored with crayons. Show different colors of hair. Discuss 
colors most becoming to people of certain complexions; 
for example, a blue or a green dress emphasizes blond hair, 
and red or pink or yellow sets off black hair. Don’t be 
afraid to show sunlight on a color by the use of yellow. 

Arrange some of the best colored pictures on unbleached 
muslin spread on the floor. Perspective may be shown by 
putting the larger drawings in the foreground, and the 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, Public Schools, 


Elkhart County, Indiana 





smaller ones higher up on the cloth to be in the back- 
ground. Slanting lines and curves show more action than 
vertical and horizontal ones. Corner views give depth. 

To emphasize design, show pattern in the rooster’s tail, 
variety in arrangement and color of hair, and curves in 
the balloons, fruits, and vegetables. Use one dark color 
for shadows and outlines so as to unify the picture. 

The pictures are transferred to the cloth by placing the 
paper face downward on the cloth and pressing with a hot 
iron. If any parts overlap, the under part may be cut off 
or covered with plain paper so that the color will not 
come off where it should not appear. Each object must be 
colored over again with its proper color of crayon. A 
balance of dark and light color must be provided. Things 
in the foreground should have a strong color, made with 
more pressure, and more definite outline. Things in the 
distance should be less distinct, made with lighter pressure, 
and placed higher up on the paper. 

Making such a wall hanging would be a worth-while 
summer activity. Children have more time then for 
sketching. A hanging on any subject which interests the 


child could be made, to bring to school in the fall. 
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8 THESE attractive marine designs will 

give you ideas for a hobby. Cut them 
from wood to make book ends or door- 
stops; draw them on book covers, or on 
the top of the box which holds your col- 
lection of shells or rocks; embroider them 
on tea towels, or on your beach bag; or use 
them as suggested here if your hobby is 
sewing. Any of these four designs may be 
used for pillows, mats, or holders by vary- 
ing the materials and sizes. 

To use either of the fish designs for pil- 
lows, cut a pattern 14” x 18”. Notice 
that one fish is more pointed at the head 
and at the tail than the other one is. Make 
each of the fins which extend outside the 
body from a double triangle of cloth. 
Gather or pleat the triangle and insert it 
between the front and back sides of the 
pillow. The tail is shaped and made in 
the same manner as the fins. The eye and 
the body fin are appliquéd, or indicated 
with outline stitch. The markings are put 
in with running stitch. The pillows are 
attractive in gay colors with bold black 
outlines. 

Following the method used for the pil- 
lows, make hot-dish holders from pieces 
of cloth 6” x 8”. Attach rings or loops 
for hanging them up. 

Cut mats from double pieces of oilcloth 
4” x 6” or 3” x 5”. The extending fins 
may be cut out with the fish. Pad, and 
then buttonhole the edges. 

Cut snail and shell pillow patterns from 
circles 18” in diameter (boudoir size, 12”). 
Use coarse embroidery thread for outline 
stitch on these pillows, and put rays on 
shell with running stitch. The snail and 
shell are especially pretty for small pillows 
in pastel shades. 

Cut snail or shell holders for hot dishes 
from circles 6” or 7” in diameter; make 
them in the same manner as the pillows. 

Make mats in sets; the large mat from a 
6” circle, the smaller ones from 4” circles. 
Cut the mats double from oilcloth. 
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Why Not Make Marine Designs 
Your Summer Hobby? 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 








With vacation days so near, you will 
be interested in the numerous ideas 
in our handwork section which will 
lead to the development of useful and 
amusing hobbies. You will find help- 
ful Miss Todd’s various suggestions 
for using our handwork creatively in 
her article in the front columns. She 
answers your questions about hand- 
work in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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B® A GREAT deal of variety can be developed in 


making posters on the three subjects suggested Posters for June 


here. The flag posters may be drawn to show the 


various correct ways of displaying the flag, horizon- FOR ALL GRADES 
tally, vertically, across a street, and so on, and the 
same slogan may be used on each poster. RALPH H. AVERY 
The close of school brings many activities which Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


are good subjects for posters. In your school you 
may want to feature your school circus, the exhibi- 
tion of the year’s schoolwork, the annual school out- 
ing and picnic, or the Closing Day program. 

There is opportunity for much originality in mak- 
ing hobby posters. Each pupil will have a different 


DISPLAY YOUR 


FLAG 
ON JUNE 14 








~~ 








DON'T MISS OUR 
SCHOOL CIRCUS 
NEXT SATURDAY 























idea regarding the hobbies that he wishes 
to urge other classmates to adopt. The 
individual items shown on this poster 
may be made the subjects of a series of 
posters. 

On the opposite page is the second of 
a series of alphabets which are ready for 
your notebook. These are very simple 


“A 
2) 4a =e A : @) =) BY letters which will not be difficult for the 
children to make. They may use squared 


paper when practicing letters of differ- 
THIS SUMMER, en sien 
—— leas 


The style of letter in this alphabet 1s 

" , used in each of the posters on this page. 
, Monotony is avoided by varying the size 
of the letters and also by using light 
letters on a dark background. 














See Jessie Todd's article “How to Use the Hand” 
work in This Issue” in our front columns fo 
suggestions about creative uses of our handwork. 
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Drawing Circus Animals | 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ THE children will enjoy making step 
drawings of circus animals. The sim- 

plicity of design will encourage the pri- 

mary children, and the lifelike effects will 

interest the older pupils. 

Drawing the lion— 

Draw an ear, a curved line, and then 
another ear. 

Draw the next group of lines with great 
care. Notice that the general direction 
is slanting. The line at the front of the 
face looks like a candy cane inverted. 
Look at each of these lines very carefully 


and correct them before you go on to the 
rest of the figure. 
_ Add the lower line of the mouth. Add 
the eye, and then two short lines under the 
left ear. 

It will be easier to make the back if you 
draw it in three lines and then join them. 

Next add the right hind leg, making the 
rear lines first. Then draw the foot and go 
on up until the hind leg is finished. Make 
the line for the lower part of the body, 
slanting downward as you go nearer to 
the front of the animal. 


—~_ 


\o 


Draw the right front leg. Notice how 
it slants, and that the foot is under the 
head. Draw the mane and the front part 
of the neck. Join the remaining broken 
lines. 

Add two more legs, the tail, and several 
little lines on the top of the head, where 
the mane starts. 

Drawing the elephant— 

The trunk is easy to draw. 

Add the ears, the eyes, and the tusks. 

Notice carefully where the line for the 
back begins, a little below the top of the 
elephant’s head. 

Continue the line for the back, curving 
it on down for the left (Continued on page 60) 
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BETSY ROSS CUTS A FIVE- 
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Betsy Ross AND DAUGHTER 





RogertT Morris 





. 








® TO MAKE the frame for this three-dimension 
picture use a pasteboard box 9” x 12” x 1/2”, 

with the cover the depth of the box. Around the 
top of the cover, mark off with a ruler a border one 
inch wide. Cut out the center with a sharp knife. 

The background is cut from lightweight card- 
board the exact size of the inside of the box. Draw 
the setting. Color the mirror frame mahogany, and 
the plants as desired. Put streaks of blue on the 
mirror and on the windowpanes to indicate glass. 

This scene is the legendary story of the making of 
the first flag by Betsy Ross at the request of George 
Washington, Robert Morris, and George Ross. 

The figures are cut from lightweight cardboard, 
and the bases are folded backward and pasted in 
place as in the photograph. 
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POINTEO STAR FOR THE NEW FLAG 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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Children who enjoy this kind of art work 
may wish to make several three-dimension 
pictures during vacation. For a variety of 
suggestions about using our handwork cre- 
atively, see Jessie Todd’s regular department, 
“How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” 
which appears on page l. 














Coconec Geoace Ross 


General Washington is in black, with white ruf- 
fles, white stockings, and a white wig. He is sitting 
in a mahogany chair. Robert Morris wears a dull 
purple suit, white vest and ruffles, and white stock- 
ings. His hair is brown. Colonel Ross has a dark 
blue coat lined with red, white vest and trousers, 
and golden epaulets. His hair is light brown. 

Betsy Ross wears a waist and panniers of pale yel- 
low figured with rose flowers, a rose underskirt, and 
a white cap with a rose ribbon. The little girl’s dress 
is blue and her hair is yellow. 

The table is mahogany and the workbasket is deep 
yellow. 

Lay a piece of transparent cellulose paper over the 

x and put on the cover. Draw the paper out 
smoothly, and cut off any edges that may show 
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— THESE flower booklets were made by 
sixth-grade pupils under the direction 
of their teacher, Mr. Arthur Michael. The 
designs on the covers were worked out on 
manila paper with crayons. Then they 
were cut out and mounted on paper of 
different colors, and, with the lettering, 
were mounted on the booklet covers. 

On some of the booklets the lettering 
was made in this way. Two or three sets 
of letters were cut from paper of harmo- 
nizing colors. The two or three colors of 
each letter were superimposed so that the 
effect of shaded, rather than flat, let- 
ters was created. 

Miniature water-color sketches of dif- 
ferent flowers with a description of the 
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lt Your Hobby Is Flowers, 





~ Make These Booklets 





flowers formed the contents of the book- 
lets shown here. A cover like one of these 
will be attractive for the booklet you are 
planning to make in connection with your 
summer hobby. Perhaps your treasures 
will include snapshots of people or ani- 
mals, cartoons, souvenirs from trips, fa- 
vorite poems, and letters and post cards 
from friends who are traveling. 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JANE LOUISE FULTON 


Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Portland, Indiana 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


he Circus Is Coming 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECE CLARK 
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Littis 








(Josephine is seated in an armchair. 
Charles stands near her, looking at a cal- 
endar on the wall.) 

CHARLES—Hurrah! June ishere! Be- 
fore we know it, we'll be having vacation. 

JOSEPHINE—You know, Charles, al- 
though I’ve been looking forward to va- 
cation, I know there will be times when I 
am going to be bored with nothing to do. 

CHARLES—I'm thinking of all the fun 
I'll have fishing, hiking, and swinging that 
new baseball bat of mine! But you're 
right! There were times last summer 
when I did get tired of doing nothing! 

JOSEPHINE— Yes, and you know Daddy 
said that we won’t be able to go to the 
lake this summer. (Sighs.) I’m afraid 
it’s going to be a very dull vacation! 

(Enter Father Hobby.) 

FATHER HOBBY—Well, well! You're 
a couple of fine children. Here you have 
spent ten months looking forward to this 
vacation, and now that it is almost here 
you are starting to feel sorry for your- 
selves. Do you know what’s wrong with 
you? Why, you’ve never made the effort 
to meet my family of useful children! 

CHARLES—I don’t think we’ve ever met 
you, have we? Who are you? 

JOSEPHINE—Where do you live? 

FATHER HOBBY—One question at a 








Che Aobby Family 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
Teacher, Grade 8B, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


pictures which represent the activities of 
my numerous children. 

JOSEPHINE—But Mr. Hobby, I can’t 
see why knowing your children would 
give us a happier vacation. 

FATHER HOBBY—Well, little lady, do 
you know what my family name means? 

JOSEPHINE—NgO, sir, I’m afraid I don’t. 
The only hobby I ever heard of is a hobby- 
horse. 

FATHER HOBBY—I'm surprised at you! 
Have you a dictionary around? 

CHARLES—Yes, sir, here it is. 
it from the table.) 

FATHER HOBBY—Hand it to your sis- 
ter and let her look up my family name. 
(She starts looking through it.) Do you 
find (spelling it) H-O-B-B-Y? 

JOSEPHINE—Here it is! It says: some- 
thing a person especially likes to work at 


(Takes 


begin your collection with stamps from 
old letters in your desk. My most inter- 
esting feature is that with me you can 
travel all over the world. As you sit at 
your desk, you will see the swaying palm 
trees of Cuba, Japan’s snow-crowned 
Fujiyama, and the wild animals of the 
Congo, and you can travel back over the 
roads of years when you see our own 
Edison and Louisiana Purchase commem- 
orative issues, 

CHARLES—That’s interesting. I think 
I'd like to have you for my hobby. 

(Stamp Collecting makes a slight bow, 
and steps to the background.) 

FATHER HOBBY—I am glad that you 
liked my son. Let me introduce another 
of my children. (He claps his hands, and 
Scrapbook Making enters.) This is Scrap- 
book Making. 



































7 time, my friends! I am the father of the or to study which is not his main busi- SCRAPBOOK MAKING—I am a very well- 
4 Hobby family. My children always try ness. liked hobby, even if I do say so myself. 
to make their homes in idle minds, be- FATHER HOBBY—That’s exattly what To have me for your hobby, you need 
cause, once they are there, those minds are we are—something you do because you only a scrapbook, and you can make one 
no longer idle, and they are much happier. want to doit! But wait, I will introduce yourself! Take a few sheets of wrapping 
CHARLES—Why do you wear that pe- my children in person to you. (He claps paper, cut them to twice the size you want 
culiar smock? You have pictures, stamps, his hands, and Stamp Collecting enters.) each sheet of your book to be, fold them 
5 butterflies, and all sorts of things glued Stamp Collecting, I want you to meet _ in half, sew them together at the fold, and 
: on it! Josephine and Charles, who have never you have a scrapbook! Then you can 
. FATHER HOBBY—This is what you met the many members of our family. paste anything you want on its pages. 
might call our family album. Those are STAMP COLLECTING—As my father has Some girls and boys cut travel advertise- 
just mentioned, I am Stamp Collecting. ments from old magazines and make be- 
I am called the “Hobby of Kings and lieve they are taking trips by pasting 
Children.” To start enjoying me as a_ pictures of different countries in their 
Contenertenn com Qasiee friend, all you need is a small stamp al- scrapbooks. 
bum, or even a notebook, and an envelope CHARLES—I think I’d like to make a 
CHARLES—Wears school clothes. . ; 
seem ens: edbecl dale: of assorted canceled stamps that you can scrapbook with many pictures of famous 
4 FATHER HOBBY—Wears a long smock on get for ten cents. If you prefer, you may baseball players in it. (Continued on page 68) 
: which are pinned pictures of butterflies, 
several stamps, and a hammer, saw, and 
pair of scissors cut from paper. Meee Dery wh 
STAMP COLLECTING—Wears pinned to 
clothes a long sheet of paper covered 
with stamps. - 2 — 
SCRAPBOOK MAKING—Carries a scrapbook . a = =] PH 
and a pair of scissors. ig Ge § on VE * ¥9)\ fe P) 
CARPENTRY—Wears a manual-training = NZ 2 { \ Sv ;, [ . io. 
apron and carries a hammer. 5 © Dy ng wi) @ f 
SEWING CLUB—Carries some sewing. K $< x JS aw oO Aj yt & > CG - 
ee a puppy or a yt : Ny 4k UJ ses i \ | 
rs ages 5 
GARDENING—Wears straw hat, overalls, ) - A ege Oo * 
and carries a rake. BGAS 329 (| q 
SETTING AS \WN\ SA ex : f \\ 
A living room furnished with two or 3 , ARAN, 
three chairs and a table with a few books, : Ww, \’ MAY Any o (@ " 
among them a dictionary. L$ : i An x 8 Wy \ 
. \ > ; 6 . By Wy, 
ie po oth SS \ 
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A WELCOME 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Welcome is a friendly word, 
A word we like to say, 

So “Welcome” to our program 
For jolly Closing Day. 


MAKING A SPEECH 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


Now you may think it very nice 
And very easy, too, 

For some small boy to stand up here 
With nothing else to do 

But make a bow, and say his piece, 
And speak up loud and plain, 

Then make another little bow 
And take his seat again. 


But I can tell you, one and all, 
Whichever way you view it, 

To face a crowd is difficult— 
It takes real pluck to do it! 


“Where there’s a will there is a way,” 


We're often told—quite true. 
I had the will, and found the way 
To say, “I welcome you.” 


JUNE’S CHILDREN 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 
(Each child wears or shows a letter.) 


First—I am J. 
I’ve come to say, 
Bright is all 
The world today. 


SECOND—I am U. 
I stand for joy 
June always brings 
Each girl and boy. 


THIRD—I am N, 
With wishes for 
Vacation glad 
When school is o’er. 


FOURTH—I am E. 
The end of June 
That comes for all 
A lot too soon. 


FUTURE PLANS 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 
(A recitation for a small boy.) 


My brothers and their playmates all 
Keep planning what they'll do 
When they are very big and strong 

And educated, too. 


John plans to be an engineer, 
And Carl a pastry cook. 

And George will go to practice law, 
And Ben will write a book. 


Tom says he'll be a carpenter. 
Don wants to be a cop. 

And Bob will keep a grocery store 
Or else a candy shop. 


They’re all so full of business plans 
They won’t have time to be 

The president in Washington— 
Which leaves that job for me! 


CIRCUS DAY 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


At eight o’clock I went to see 

The big top rising steadily. 

The busy workmen, tanned and strong, 
Made light their work with joke and song, 


Till stood the tent, a splendid sight 
Of pole and rope and canvas white. 


At ten o’clock the music played, 

And down the street the long parade 
Swung into view with blast and blare, 
With elephant and dancing bear, 
With clowns and all the circus joys 


That thrill the hearts of girls and boys. 


At two o’clock in spirit gay 

I saw the circus in full sway. 

The lions roared, the ponies pranced, 

The tightrope walkers turned and danced. 
I clapped my hands and had to laugh 

To see the clown and the giraffe. 


Now when it’s time to go to bed 
The circus magic fills my head. 
I still can hear the music played 
And see the rings and the parade. 
All night in dreams I hope I see 
Each splendid circus memory, 





OUR FLAG 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I’m thankful for my country’s flaa— 
Its blue and white and red. 
I’m glad to see its stars and stripes 
Float proudly overhead. 
For in my country’s flag I see 
How heroes brave have planned 


To make this great democracy 
A free and noble land. 


GOING AWAY 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


When I was busy packing things 
To go for a vacation, 

My family all cheerfully 
Kept giving information 

On what to take and what to leave 
And just the things to do. 

The best advice they gave to me 
I'll pass along to you. 


“You won’t forget to write to us,” 
Said Sue and Little Brother. 

“You surely have your comb and brush?” 
This question came from Mother. 

“Of course,” said Dad in quiet tones 
Of meaningful persuasion, 

“You'll take enough good manners, too, 
For every new occasion.” 


JUNE FOURTEENTH 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Can you tell why we celebrate 
This very special day, 

And have you noticed waving flags 
All up and down the way? 


The bands will play, the children march, 
And all the crowds will cheer. 

It is the birthday of our flag, 
A day that we hold dear. 


SUMMER'S INVITATION 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Summer in a pleasant mood 

At the school door smiling stood. 
Smiling there she seemed to say, 
“Come, it’s time for rest and play; 
Time for swimming and baseball; 
Time to heed my cheery call 

Off to hills and meadows free, 

Off to woodland camp, or sea; 
Time for hobbies specially planned 
For vacation’s wonderland; 

Time for circus and parade; 
Picnic time in park and glade.” 
In her pleasant restful way, 
Summer beckons all today. 
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A SONG OF VACATION 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
(Tune: “In the Gloaming”) 


When we welcome gay vacation 
With its happy time of play, 
After each examination 

Has been taken, we all say: 

We'll remember all our classmates 
And our teachers kind and true, 
And when summertime is over 
We'll come gladly back to you. 


We will swim and we'll go hiking 

In the woods so fresh and green; 

We will fish when fish are biting 

In our town’s delightful stream. 

But even then we will remember 

All our friends so fine and true, 

And we'll welcome bright September 
That will bring us back to you. 


VACATION DAYS 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


Vacation days again are here, 

And for a time we bid good-by 

To schoolrooms, yet we shall hold dear 
What we have learned; and we will try 
To spend the months of summertime 
In useful work and wholesome play. 
Then when again the school bells chime, 
With gladness we shall greet the day. 


CLOSING DAY 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Again the time has come to say 

A last farewell at Closing Day. 

We hope that now as summer’s guest 
You each will know the very best 

Of health and play, of work and rest, 
Till, having heeded summer’s call, 
We all shall meet again next fall. 


MY HOBBY HORSE 


MONICA WILLIAMS 


I have a little hobbyhorse 
Whose name is Silly Pride. 

He takes me up, he takes me down 
When we go out to ride. 


He never takes me anywhere 
I really ought to go, 

And so just what to do with him 
I’m sure I do not know. 


I cannot use or give away 
Or sell a silly horse, 

And so I must just conquer him, 
And let him know I’m boss. 
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THE HARDEST WORK 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


Work can really be diminished, 
Routed, mastered, conquered, finished. 
But shirking work is endless; 

You are never through. 

So real successful shirking 

Is harder work than working— 

There always are 2 million jobs 

To manage not to do. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


My father has a catalogue, 

A jolly flower catalogue, 

With what he says are pictures of all the 
latest flowers— 

Of pansy kitten faces, 

And posies edged with laces, 

And bells to ring for four o’clock but not 
the other hours. 


I’ve studied Father’s catalogue, 

This latest flower catalogue, 

I must confess I don’t believe it’s right up 
to the minute, 

For I’ve hunted hours and hours 

To find my favorite flowers, 

And there’s not a purple thistle or a dan- 
delion in it! 


THE FLOWER PARADE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Our garden’s been having a flower pa- 


rade, 

And, oh, what a splendid exhibit they 
made. 

The bluebells kept ringing the place and 
the date, 


The marigolds beamed at the garden gate, 
While the hollyhocks marched in a col- 
umn straight 
In a dazzling flower parade. 


The garden parade was, indeed, a delight 

With daisies pirouetting in yellow and 
white, 

And acrobat roses that climbed out of 
sight 

To the top of the trellis with no sign of 
fright. 

What a thrilling flower parade! 


Though I missed the bands and the music 
they played, 

I stood quite entranced at the flower 
parade, 

The pansies and I didn’t move from our 
place, 

And I knew from expressions on each 
pansy face 

That they all approved of the delicate 
grace 

Of our garden’s flower parade. 


MOTHER GOOSE PANTOMIMES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN LITTLER HOWARD 
Auditorium Teacher, Jefferson School, Gary, Indiana 


H ONE of the most successful programs 
for a school gathering, or a parent- 
teacher meeting, is one in which the peo- 
ple in the audience participate as well as 
the children on the stage. There is a great 
deal of fun in calling on members of the 
audience to repeat Mother Goose rhymes. 
The children on the stage pantomime a 
Mother Goose rhyme. The child chair- 
man or announcer calls on members of 
the audience to stand and repeat the 
rhyme which has been represented. The 
audience must not be told in advance 
about the program. 

The stage may be left bare but it adds 
a great deal to have a simple outdoor set- 
ting such as grass, a few trees or bushes, 
and a stump. The children may wear 
school clothes, but if they are in costume 
the effect is prettier. 

If the curtains are closed after each 
pantomime, the children can get ready for 
the next scene while the people in the 
audience are reciting the nursery rhyme. 

Many or few pantomimes may be used, 
making the program as long as desired. 
Only a few are given here. 


INTRODUCTION 


ANNOUNCER—How many of you re- 
member the best-known Mother Goose 
rhymes? We would like you to show us 
just what good memories you have. We 
are going to pantomime some Mother 
Goose rhymes. After each pantomime I 
will call upon someone to say the rhyme. 


PANTOMIME I 


A little girl with a shepherd’s crook 
runs onto the stage. She looks about, sits 
on the stump in the center of the stage, 
and begins to weep. Some other children 
enter, walking on their hands and feet. 
They gather around her. She jumps up, 
pats their heads and smiles. She walks off 
the stage followed by the others who wag- 


_gle their fingers behind them. 


ANNOUNCER—Mrs. Brown, will you 
please say the rhyme? (Mrs. Brown stands 
and says the rhyme, much to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. If she can get only 
part way through the rhyme, it will cause 
even more laughter.) Yes, it was “Little 
Bopeep.” Thank you. (Continued on page 70) 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


SPANISH 





AMERICAN 


(In the center of the stage is the Melt- 
ing Pot, a large iron kettle on a tripod. 
Columbia goes through motions of stir- 
ring something in the pot. Children enter 
and stand in semicircle, first a child on one 
side of Columbia and then on the other, 
until there are four children on each side 
of her. It adds much charm to have a bit 
of appropriate national music played as 
each child enters, such as “Bluebells of 
Scotland” for the Scotch Girl.) 
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COLUMBIA (a large girl) 
SWEDISH BOY 

IRISH GIRL 

HEBREW BOY 

FRENCH GIRL 

DUTCH BOY 


The children may wear costumes of the countries 
which they represent, or each girl and boy may wear 
a paper band or cap bearing the name of his country. 

Each child has a small golden heart, which he 
drops into the kettle at the proper time. 


CHARACTERS 


ITALIAN GIRL 

SCOTCH GIRL 
SPANISH BOY 
AMERICAN GIRL 
AMERICAN BOY 
FLAG-BEARER ( a boy) 


CosTUMES 

















Mabel Betsy ll 


COLUMBIA (s/irring pot, and looking 
up in welcome as Swedish Boy enters) — 
Who are you, my little friend, 

And what good message do you send? 

SWEDISH BOY— 

By rugged fiord and mountain stream 
My people heard the call 

That brought them to America, 

The melting pot of all. 

A sturdy race, in prairie states 

Their manly work was done, 

And by their skill and industry 

A high place they have won! 

(Stands by Columbia, drops a golden 
heart into the pot, and continues to peer 
into kettle as Columbia slowly stirs.) 

COLUMBIA— 

Let’s hear from other folk who came 
To bring us loyalty and fame. 
IRISH GIRL— 
There is an isle of emerald green, 
Far off across the foam, 
Which once my Irish ancestors 
Called their own “Home, Sweet Home.” 
But many years have passed since then, 
And it is plain to see 
America is homeland now, 
The land for them and me! 

(Drops a golden heart into the pot and 
takes her place beside Columbia.) 

COLUMBIA— 

Let us hear how this land makes glad 

A people weary, worn, and sad. 
HEBREW BOY— 

My people tell of other lands 

Where freedom does not rule, 

Where little Hebrew girls and boys 

Felt sorely might’s hard school. 

And so I’m glad to live today 

In this great land, and know 

That safe beneath the Stars and Stripes 

Undaunted I may go. 

And as I press on eagerly, 

My standard I set high, 

For with Old Glory overhead 

To do my best ll try! 

*Twas here my forebears found new peace 

And welcome liberty. 

Forever may this land of ours 

Be brave and wise and free! 


(Deposits heart. Takes his place.) 


COLUMBIA— 
A carefree nation the French always seem, 
Let us now see how they add to our 
scheme. 
FRENCH GIRL— 
I am a little French girl, 
And you must not forget 
How much this country owes to 
The noble Lafayette! 
And we, his followers, settled now 
All through the countryside, 
Take pleasure in the help he gave 
To this land free and wide. 
We're glad to know that we may work 
And worship our own way, 
We're glad that we are living in 
The good old U.S.A. 
(Drops heart into the pot.) 
COLUMBIA— 
From lands that are remote and small 
Some people heard the New World’s call. 
DUTCH BOY— 
Holland is a tiny land 
And hasn’t much room to expand. 
Its dikes protect it from the sea, 
And there is peace and industry, 
But always there are men, you know, 
Who long to see the world, and go 
Across the ocean, deep and wide, 
In other countries to abide. 
And thus we have the Dutch, who came 
In early days a home to claim— 
My ancestors, whose thrift and zeal 
The riches of our world reveal, 
Good men and true, whose valiant stand 
Makes me so proud of this, my land! 
(Drops in heart and joins semicircle.) 
COLUMBIA— 
Perhaps the pot again will tell 
Of other folk that like us well. 
ITALIAN GIRL — 
I thought I heard you calling me 
To tell of sunny Italy, 
Because from this far-distant place 
My forebears came, a happy race, 
Content to find a homeland new, 
And to Old Glory to be true. 
And high they’ve climbed in many lines, 
Some tended garden, fruits, and vines, 
Some earned fame with brush and pen— 
A colony of faithful men. 
They hail America and say 
This is their own homeland today! 
(Continued on page 65) 
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A Tune for June 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 














1, 
r T x 
The bees are hum-ming, Va-ca - tion’s com-ing. A pic - nic would be fun. The gar - den’s grow-ing,So let’s be hoe-ing, For 

1. 

sum-mer has be - gun. It is June-time, when the sun-shine is bright, June - time, when the dai - sies are white. 

June -time, and the cir - cus once more. June - time, when we vis - it the shore. 
x x 

Time for play, aft-er school each day, Till the sun ~ set fades too soon. 

’ Time for song, when the days are long, And we sing a tune for June. 





T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake. 
Trill tambourine by holding it up and moving wrist rapidly from side to side. 
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A SPECIAL PARTY 


KATHRYN E. DRUCKENMILLER 


@ EVERY year when our first-grade 

children entered school in September, 
we had to work hard to get the shy chil- 
dren to become acquainted and settled. 
So one year I decided to have a party dur- 
ing the last week of school for the begin- 
ners, Invitations were sent to those who 
would be old enough to enter school in 
September. 

The party was given in the afternoon, 
and as the children arrived the first-grade 
children, acting as hostesses and hosts, 
took them around the room, showing the 
equipment and how to use it. 

Then the visitors were given a free 
play period in which they would handle 
all the games and toys. A story hour 
followed in which the most interesting 
stories were told, nursery rhymes were 
recited, finger plays were enjoyed, and 
songs were sung. 

We then took the children on a tour of 
the building, to show them how to operate 
the fountains, the towel racks, the soap 
receptacles, and so on. Upon returning 
to the room, we had a period of coloring. 
If preferred, moving pictures or puppet 
shows may be given or games played. Just 
before the children went home we served 
cookies. 

In September when the children came 
to school, they felt quite at home. 


TEACHING COLOR WORDS 


HELEN VANDENHOOK 


® TO TEACH “color” words to my 

primary class, I have a set of flash 
cards on which are names of colors, and 
each child has a set of colored squares. 
The squares can be kept together by a 
paper clip when not in use. 

As I flash the word cards, the children 
hold up the color card corresponding to 
the word card. There should be no talk- 
ing, as this is a quiet game. 

Making the colored squares provides 
interesting seatwork for the children. 


VACATION LETTERS 


JOE VAN DYKE 


@ WHEN teaching how to write friend- 
ly letters in my school, I discovered 
that some of my pupils had never re- 
ceived a letter in the mail. As school 
would soon be closing for the summer, I 
suggested that I would write each pupil a 
letter during vacation if he would send 
me a reply. The children said that they 
would answer my letters, so I told them 
that I would write them in June or July. 
My letters to the children were individ- 
ual (as I guessed that they would read 
one another’s letters) and contained ques- 
tions which they could answer easily. 
Since the children were interested in col- 
lecting stamps, I bought new commemo- 
rative stamps for the letters. I received 
a reply from each child, and when school 
began in the fall I noticed that the chil- 
dren were more interested in letter writing 


than they had ever been before. 


RURAL SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


NORMAN WINTERMYER 


@ AS A last-day souvenir our rural 

school of seventeen pupils decided to 
publish a yearbook. We had been issuing 
a monthly school paper, and the staff con- 
stituted an experienced working organi- 
zation for our new activity. 

The material used in the book consisted 
of stories, poems, and drawings by the pu- 
pils, a “Who’s Who” section of humorous 
pupil biographies, selected poems and quo- 
tations, and three photographs: one of the 
editor, one of the pupils and teacher, and 
one of the school building. 

Sheets of newsprint and of oak tag 9” 
x 12”, folded to form pages 6” x 9”, were 
used to make the book. It was fastened 
together with staples and passepartout. 
All printing was done with a hectograph. 
The total cost was approximately seven- 
teen cents a book. 

Our yearbook was dedicated to the edi- 
tor, a fifth-grade girl, whose scholarship 
and leadership had been outstanding. 





THE ANNUAL CHECKUP 


FRANCES SCHUETZE 


@ EVER since returning to school one 

year, after the summer vacation, and 
finding the cupboards cleaned but so 
thoroughly disarranged that some things 
were not found for days, the pupils and 
I have taken over the annual cupboard 
cleaning. 

The last week of school this work js 
assigned to groups, the teacher supervising 
and working with all groups. Some count 
the textbooks, listing the number and 
condition of each kind. Others count and 
list the library books. The seatwork jis 
placed in new boxes—thread boxes, shoe 
boxes, and so on—which have been col- 
lected during the year for this purpose. 
Another group cleans the shelves. 

When the books and supplies are re- 
turned to their places, and the doors are 
locked, the key is given to the district 
clerk. He is told that the cupboards have 
been cleaned and checked over for the 
year and that the persons hired to do the 
annual cleaning of the schoolhouse are to 
omit the cupboards from their regular 
schedule. When school opens in the fall, 
it is a pleasure to find everything in the 
cupboards in order and ready to use. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE Instructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 


lish are not returned. 
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WILLING HELPERS 


BERNICE GUSTOFSON 
B® IHAVE found a plan which has made 


all my pupils interested and anxious 
to help with schoolroom duties. 

On a large piece of tagboard I mounted 
a gay clown for each pupil with the pu- 
pil’s name written beneath the clown. 
Then, with the help of my pupils, we list- 
ed all the things that the pupils could do 
to help the teacher and keep the classroom 
attractive and in good order. One duty 
is assigned to each pupil every week. 

If the pupil does his task very well for 
the week, a red dot is pasted on his clown; 
if not quite so well, a blue dot; if fairly 
well, a yellow dot; and if not done or 
poorly done, a black dot is pasted on his 
clown. 

Since the pupils are anxious to have all 
red polka dots on their clown’s suit, they 
do their duties gladly and very well. 

Each pupil is given his clown at the end 
of the school year. 


APPLICATION OF SPELLING 


FLORENCE WOOD 


EH WHILE it is not especially difficult 
to teach children to spell lists of 
words, it is quite another story, after 
words have been learned with 100 per cent 
accuracy, to teach the child to bring his 
skill over into the field of English and 
apply his knowledge. No matter how 
well a child can spell, the accomplishment 
is of no value to him unless he can apply 
it to written work. 
_ I find it a good plan to dictate words 
in phrases; for example, not “bare, town, 
servant, brown, through, money,” but 
“bare trees, a large town, a good servant, 
the little brown bear, through the door, 
large sums of money.” After the phrases 
have been mastered, I dictate sentences; 
later I dictate paragraphs; and finally a 
complete story, letter, or essay. 
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GARDEN CLUB ACTIVITY 


EVELYN M. CHESTER 


M THE teacher can stimulate in her pu- 

pils a lively interest in the world of 
nature by carrying on a garden project. 
We asked the principal’s permission to 
make a garden in an uncultivated spot of 
ground inside the school fence. The class 
organized into a garden club, with com- 
mittees. Our meetings were carried on as 
a language activity. 

All members took part—planting and 
caring for the garden; making oral and 
written reports on garden topics; selecting 
garden poems for class study, or for read- 
ing aloud and memorizing; writing orig- 
inal verses about flowers; bringing seeds; 
arranging flowers in containers; bringing 
bulbs; dramatizing simple plays about 
gardening; and caring for the flowers 
during vacation. 

A feature that the children particularly 
enjoyed was our outdoor club meeting 
once a week, weather permitting. It was 
held in full view of their garden and con- 
ducted by a pupil chairman. 


PICTURE MEMORY 


MARY MITCHELL 
M DISCUSS the different types of pic- 


tures as to subject matter (portrait, 
still life, genre, religious, landscape, or 
animal) , composition, devices for securing 
the center of interest, and variety of ex- 
pression in painting. Then ask the chil- 
dren to cut pictures from old magazines 
to illustrate each new phase as it is taken 
up. Have them mount the pictures on 
drawing paper under the appropriate 
headings. They may also color charts 
with water colors or crayons to illustrate 
the basic colors and most commonly used 
types of color schemes. Have each child 
bind together his mounted pictures and 
color charts, including a pretty cover. 
In this way each pupil has at hand a 
simplified reference manual for his use in 
picture study, and the necessary activity 
involved in its assembling has added not 
only to his knowledge of the pictures on 
the required list, but also has given a 
greater appreciation of the elements in- 
volved in building a picture. 


HOW ABOUT A HOBBY SHOW? 


MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


M “LET’S have a hobby show:” That 

was the enthusiastic.suggestion of the 
girls and boys of the fourth grade. Then 
each one who had a hobby began to tell 
about it. It was unanimously agreed to 
hold a hobby show. 

When the collections were all arranged 
and had been enjoyed by the fourth-grade 
pupils, they wanted to share their pleas- 
ure, so they invited pupils from the other 
grades to see their hobbies. 

The display presented a colorful pic- 
ture. There were ordinary dolls, paper 
dolls, minerals, sea shells, birds’ eggs, wood 
carving, clay models, match cases, stamps, 
cartoon collections, buttons, mounted 
butterflies, embroidery, post cards, minia- 
ture figures, arrowheads, and many other 


interesting things. Even though some of 
the hobbies were just started, they were 
placed in the exhibit. 

Developing a hobby is a most valuable 
way for the child to spend his spare time. 
The research work that he does in finding 
out about the origin and other interest- 
ing facts and data concerning his hobby 
furthers his thirst and his enthusiasm for 
knowledge. 

Hobbies also make a good correlation 
with English work. The child delights 
to write stories of things about which he 
knows, and when the subject is upon his 
hobby, he is more responsive and alert. It 
stimulates his imagination and quickens 
his pride to know that the teacher wants 
him to write about his own interest. 
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How the Club Exchange 
Vitalized Our Schoolwork 


RUTH S. ANDERSON 


Teacher, Rye Street School, 
South Windsor, Connecticut 


October 22, 1938 
Dear INstructor Editor, 

My pupils and I cannot refrain from tell- 
ing you how much good we derived from the 
Club Exchange page last year. In the past 
few years, we have responded to notices of 
other schools. Frequently our letters went 
unanswered. We finally decided to put our 
own notice in THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Consequently, the children instructed me 
to send in this notice. It was published in 
THe Instructor for January, 1938. 

Connecticut.—The pupils and teacher of 
Rye Street School, grades one to five, in- 
clusive, would like to exchange post cards, 
letters, pictures, stamps, souvenirs, products, 
and schoolwork with children and teachers 
of the same grades in the United States, its 
possessions, Canada, or foreign countries. 
They promise to answer all letters. Address: 
Mrs. Ruth S. Anderson, Rye Street School, 
R.D., Broad Brook, Connecticut. 

I asked the children whether they would 
promise to answer all letters, even though five 
hundred came in. (A boy from Carlton, 
Kansas, had written that his school had re- 
ceived over five hundred letters in response 
to a notice.) Of my sixteen pupils, grades 
one to five, all except one, a fifth-grade boy, 
who thought he couldn’t write letters, said 
that they would answer all letters, no matter 
how much work was involved. We figured 
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the number of letters each pupil would have 
to answer if five hundred were received. The 
prospect of this did not worry the children. 

What thrills we enjoyed all during Janu- 
ary. Letters came each day, starting January 
3. One Monday, eighty-seven letters were 
read to the children. They came from many 
of the forty-eight states. The greater the 
number of letters that came in, the more ea- 
ger the pupils were to answer them. Everybody 
enjoyed himself, even the boy who thought 
he could not write letters. He began by 
drawing pictures of our state flag, state seal, 
and so on, to accompany the letters, but he 
finally caught the enthusiasm and wanted to 
have girls and boys write personally to him. 

We learned much from the letters, but 
found that we wanted to know more about 
some of the facts mentioned. The teachers 
and pupils were most responsive. It took six 
weeks of corresponding to find out what we 
wanted to know about sugar cane, and so on, 
from Oklahoma. From Louisiana, we re- 
ceived specimens of Spanish moss, magnolia, 
unpolished rice, sugar cane, pecans, cotton, 
cedar, and many other things. Every day 
brought new packages and new ideas. 

To our correspondents, we sent silk, seeds, 
maple sugar, sirup, feldspar, mica, leaves from 
our trees, pamphlets, cards, pictures of our 
group, and innumerable other things for 
which we had requests. 

All of this cost much money. We sold 
seeds and had card parties to earn the money. 
From January to May, we earned eighty- 
eight dollars, but since letters and packages 
were still arriving daily for us to acknowledge, 
we spent about sixty dollars more for stamps, 
cards, envelopes, and packages during May 
and June. We made up the deficit by a series 
of card parties and entertainments. 





The children of Rye Street School, South Windsor, Connecticut, 
show a small part of the correspondence and specimens received. 
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Since there would not be suf- 
ficient time before the close of 
school to develop correspond- 
ence as a school or grade project, 
there are no Club Exchange 
items in this issue. All notices 
for early fall issues should be 
mailed immediately. Be sure to 
give the address at which you 
will be located during the com- 
ing school year. 

The notices are printed in the 
order in which they are received. 
They should be addressed as fol- 
lows: THE INstRucToR, Club 
Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 

Every year many teachers find 
that the Club Exchange pro- 
vides a means of bringing the 
world to their schoolroom. The 
experiences of one school are 
described on this page. 

Have you made use of this 
valuable department? 











Before the summer ended, we had received 
over two thousand letters, representing mail 
from forty-six states, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Mexico, the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, South America, 
England, Scotland, New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, and Africa. We had about twenty- 
five tables filled with material received from 
these states and countries. The children en- 
joyed this large and unusual exhibit. 

We were enthusiastic, happy, and busy 
from January 3 to the day our school closed, 
June 17. We did not want school to close, 
because we were having such a good time with 
our letters. 

The Hartford Times reporter had taken our 
picture in May. It appeared in newspapers 
throughout the state, along with an article 
telling of our work. We had about six news- 
paper accounts up to June 17, the last appear- 
ing with a picture of the children and their 
exhibit in the Manchester Herald. 

The boys built bulletin boards to display 
our letters, since every board, including black- 
boards, was filled with the letters received. 
We have an advantage over one-roomed 
schools, for we have two large rooms and a 
spacious hallway. In both rooms and in the 
hall every available wall and floor space was 
used. We had so many small things to show 
that our boys built trays with many compart- 
ments for them. They painted the trays in 
attractive colors. Not a need presented itself 
that was not immediately met by the chil- 
dren’s resourcefulness and energy. Our su- 
perintendent ordered and reordered paper, 
thumbtacks, blotters, and so on, as we rapidly 
used these supplies. 

To Mr. Gerhardt E. Rast, our superintend- 
ent, goes much of the credit for the success of 
our undertaking. He came in when we had 
our first dozen letters on display and read 
them with enthusiasm, (Continued on page 6!) 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 
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Chicago Archuectural Phowgraphing Company 





MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


M ‘THE large city is a recent develop- 

ment in the United States. One hun- 
dred years ago there were no large cities 
here. In 1800, our five largest cities had 
the following populations: 


New York . 60,515 
Philadelphia 41,220 
Baltimore . 26,514 
Boston . 24,937 
Charieston . 18,824 


This was a total of lows chen 200,000. 
Today our relatively small cities, such as 
Providence, Rhode Island; Syracuse, New 
York; Omaha, Nebraska; and Oakland, 
California, each have populations of con- 
siderably over 200,000. Many a suburban 
town is larger than any of these cities of 
1800. 

Five American cities have populations 
in the millions: New York, 7 million; 
Chicago, 3% million; Philadelphia, 2 mil- 
lion; Detroit, 1 ¢ million; and Los Angeles, 

1% million. Eight other cities have popu- 
lations of over half a million, and some 
thirty others have populations of over 
200,000. 

Although the large city is a recent New 
World development, it is a tremendous 
factor in our present-day civilization. 
Therefore the problems of urban life are 
becoming increasingly important in the 
life of every American citizen, and should 
be brought to the attention of school 
children. 

This year is an especially appropriate 
time to study the problems of large cities, 
because two of our largest cities, at op- 
posite sides of the country—New York 
on the Atlantic coast and San Francisco 
on the Pacific coast—are having world’s 
fairs which millions of people, including 
many school children, will attend or read 


and hear about. 


Objectives 


To arouse children’s thinking so that 
they will: 

1. Realize the problems a large city 
must meet in securing its raw materials 
for food, clothing, and shelter, and un- 
derstand how difficulties are overcome. 

2. Appreciate the transportation prob- 
lems of a large city. This should include 
the transportation of both people and 
goods. 

3. Realize that life, especially child life, 
goes on in a large city much as it does 
outside. 

4. Understand the importance of city 
planning for the immediate and the dis- 
tant future. 
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Concepts to Be Developed 


1. The large city is a recent develop- 
ment in the United States. One hundred 
years ago there were no large cities. 

2. Because the large city has developed 
so quickly, many important problems re- 
cently have had to be solved, and many 
more remain to be solved. 

3. Because large cities have grown so 
fast, undesirable characteristics have de- 
veloped which need to be corrected. 

4. There is a reason for the location of 
every large city. 

5. Most large cities are east of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the older and more con- 
gested states. : 

6. The massing of population in large 
cities would be impossible without ele- 
vators and modern transportation. 

7. Modern transportation, the radio, 
and—to a certain degree—the movie have 
brought city and rural population closer 
together by breaking down isolation. 

8. No large city can be self-supporting 
in the sense of being self-sufficient, but 
must depend on outside groups to sustain 
it. For example, in a short time a large 
city would run out of food. 


Method 


Life in a large city can be made more 
real to children if some specific large city 
is used as a basis for study. If you live in 
or near a large city, use that as a center 
for the unit. If not, select one of the 
largest, or a group of large cities, for spe- 
cial research. 

It might be interesting to compare the 
two cities—New York and San Francisco 
—which are having world’s fairs. Other 
distinctive large cities are Boston, Wash- 
ington, and New Orleans. Certain cities 
might be studied by the older pupils from 
the standpoint of their predominant in- 
dustry, such as Detroit for automobiles. 

Much visual material should be assem- 
bled. Guidebooks and post cards can eas- 
ily be secured. Newspapers often print 
views. Chambers of commerce are usu- 
ally glad to send illustrated booklets. 

Children will enjoy imaginary journeys 
to the city studied. Ourselves and Our 
City (see bibliography) illustrates an ap- 
propriate technique to use. 

For the upper-grade study of water 
supply, a comparison of New York and 
Chicago, our two largest cities, which se- 
cure water in different ways, will prove 
illuminating to the pupils. 


ss 





Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Dearborn, Blanche J.: City Friends (Macmil- 
lan). 

Hanna, Paul R.; and others: Susan’s Neigh- 
bors at Work, “Curriculum Foundation Se- 
ries” (Scott Foresman). 

Hardy, Marjorie: New Stories (Wheeler). 

Kuh, Charlotte G.: The Deliverymen; The 
Fireman, and The Policeman (Macmillan). 

Matthews, Florence E.; and Coffin, Rebecca J., 
eds.: City Stories (Macmillan). Prose and 
verse written by children. Will stimulate 
creative writing. 

Read, Helen S.: Jip and the Fireman; Mar) 
and the Policeman, and The Story about 
Tall Buildings (Scribner). 

Tippett, James S.: | Live in a City (Harper). 
A little book of verse. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Carpenter, Frances: Ourselves and Our Cit) 
(American Book Co.). 

Mendenhall, James E., ed.: Housing; Health; 
and Transportation, “Building America Se- 
ries” (Society for Curriculum Study, 425 
West 123rd St., New York, N.Y.). 

Worthington, Josephine; and Frank, Cather- 
ine Matthews: Our Food, Our Clothing, 
Our Transportation, and Our Shelter 
(Owen). 


For the Teacher 


Addams, Jane: The Spirit of Youth in the 
City Streets (Macmillan). 

James, Harlean: The Building of Cities (Mac- 
millan). 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities 
(Harcourt Brace). 

Steffens, Lincoln: Autobiography (Harcourt 
Brace). Vivid personal experiences of a 
journalist and magazine writer who relent- 
lessly exposed graft and other faults exist- 
ing in the large cities of the nation. 

Wright, Henry: Rehousing Urban America 
(Columbia University Press) . 


Books on Water Supply 


Follett Picture-Stories (Follett). 
City Serves Its People.” 

Garnett, William: A Little Book of Water 
Supply (Macmillan). 

Holway, Hope K.: The Story of Water Sup- 
ply (Harper). A simple, readable, but 
complete, account written by the wife of 
an engineer. 

Pigman, Augustus P.: A Story of Water (Ap- 
pleton-Century). Especially last section, 
“Water in Modern Times.”” Simply told. 

Turneaure, Frederick E.; and Russell, Harry 
L.: Public Water Supplies (John Wiley & 
Sons). Very full authentic source book. 
Might be found in a public library. 

Water Supply System (Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 121st Street, 
New York, N.Y.). A unit of work. 
Mimeographed pamphlet. Contains infor- 
mation and description of experiments. 


“How the 
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A TRIP TO THE CITY 


For Primary Grades 


§ HARRIET was six. Walter was eight. 
They lived in a small town and had 
never seen a large city. 

One day their father had to visit one 
of the largest cities in the world on a 
business trip. He decided to take Harriet, 
Walter, and their mother with him. They 
would stay in a hotel, and the children 
could go sight-seeing with their mother 
every day. 

As they drove to the city, the children 
asked their parents many questions. They 
said that they wanted to see a skyscraper 
most of all. 

“Well,” said Father, “you are going to 
sleep in one tonight. You can see many 
skyscrapers from your bedroom window.” 

When they reached the city, everyone 
was tired. They went up to their rooms 
in an elevator in the big hotel. Soon the 
whole family was sound asleep. 


+ 


THE FIRST DAY 


B WHEN they awoke the next morn- 

ing, the children looked and looked 
at the skyscrapers from their windows. 
Harriet said, “How tall and thin they 
are!” 

Walter answered, “Why, Sister, you are 
in a skyscraper now. It isn’t thin!” 

“They look thin anyhow,” said Harriet. 
“I suppose it is because they are so tall. 
What a lot of windows a skyscraper has.” 

Just then a man climbed out of a win- 
dow in the building across the street. He 
was a window washer. 

He had a leather strap around his waist 
with hooks to fasten to rings on each side 
of the window. This was to hold him 
safely to the side of the building while 
he did his work. He cleaned one window 
after another. 

Mother said it made her dizzy to watch 
him. But the window cleaner wasn’t diz- 
zy. He whistled away as he worked and, 
just before he went away, he waved to the 
two children standing at the window. 

After breakfast, Mother decided to take 
Harriet and Walter to a children’s play- 
ground near the hotel. City children have 
no yards to play in, and the streets are too 
dangerous, so there are a great many free 
playgrounds where it is safe for children 
to play. 

A friendly play leader met them. “Here 
are swings,” she said to the children, “and 
a slide and seesaws. There are sandboxes 
over there, or you can play games in this 
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How would you like 
to ride on an escala- 
tor in a department 
store? The steps are 
on a moving belt and 
take you up and down. 


little house. It is warm enough for the 
wading pool, too. Here is a bench in the 
shade for your mother.” 

Harriet and Walter certainly had a jol- 
ly time playing with the other children 
in the playground. They played on the 
slide and swings first. Then Walter had 
an exciting ball game, while Harriet made 
a tall skyscraper in the sandbox. 

They had their lunch that day in a large 
department store. That afternoon they 
heard music from an electric organ in the 
store, and visited the toy and sports de- 
partments. 

They rode on the moving staircases 
which took them up floor after floor, and 
then down again. Harriet was afraid at 
first that she couldn’t get off, but the 
moving staircase just slipped her off like 
magic. 

They had many things to tell Father 
that night. When Walter was going to 
bed, he said to Mother, “I didn’t know 
that city children had such good times.” 


* 


THE SECOND DAY 


B® THE next morning it was raining. 

“Can’t we have any fun today?” the 
children asked. Of course Mother had a 
plan. She said that she would take Harriet 
and Walter to a museum. 

“What is a museum?” asked Harriet. 

“It is a building in which there are 
cases of things to look at,” said Father. 
“People go all over the world to collect 
things for us to enjoy.” 

“Ts it like a department store?” asked 
the little girl. 

“Not a bit,” said Father. “You can’t 
buy anything in a museum, and most of 
the things there are old, not new.” 

The children certainly used their eyes 
that day. They saw wonderful Indian 
and Eskimo scenes. They saw a great 
whale. They saw a dinosaur skeleton and 
some dinosaur eggs which were very old. 
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When they became tired of walking 
around, they went into a lecture hall and 
saw a moving picture about the moon. 

They had a fine lunch in the museum 
restaurant, and after lunch they saw some 
stuffed birds and animals, and cases of 
beautiful colored stones. 

They were so tired when they returned 
to the hotel that they each took a long 
nap before dinner. 


* 
THE THIRD DAY 


@ THE next morning the sun was shin- 

ing again. “This is our last day,” said 
Mother. “How about spending it at the 
zoo?” 

They took a bus to the entrance. In- 
side there were little houses for some of 
the animals. The snake house came first, 
and then a house full of cunning monkeys. 

The lions, tigers, pumas, and leopards 
were in a long building. The keepers fed 
them while the children were there. The 
animals growled as soon as they smelled 
the meat. 

The seals had a tank to swim and dive 
in. Mr. Hippopotamus, in the next tank, 
opened his great mouth for the children. 
Walter said that there was plenty of room 
for him to get inside. 

The elephants, camels, buffaloes, and 
deer were in open grassy places. The bears 
had a rocky den. There was a birdhouse 
full of brightly colored birds. 

At the zoo there was a restaurant at 
which they all had lunch. Father came 
for lunch too, and looked at the animals. 
Soon he said that it was time to start for 
home if they expected to get there before 
dark. 

They bought a book of animal pictures 
to show their friends at school. 

That night two tired but happy chil- 
dren went to bed in their own house, 
thinking of all the things they had enjoyed 
on their first visit to the city. 
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If you were shopping in a large department store, you would find it 
very convenient to have your lunch in the store’s attractive tearoom. 


Courtesy. Buffalo Museum of Science 


‘ey {\ These odd-looking stuffed 


birds are in a museum; 
the. hippopotamus, living 
in a zoo, enjoys a party 
on his thirtieth birthday. 
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Wires and pipes 
beneath streets 
can be reached 
for repairing by 
means of a man- 
hole like this. 


Most of these toys 
have traveled many 
miles to this store. 
They are sent to the 
customers’ homes in 
delivery trucks. 


Rockefeller Center, 
at right, has one of 
the tallest buildings 
ever to be erected; 
below is the largest 
hotel in the world. 











Edward Ratcliffe 
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Courtesy, New York Zoological Society 
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A ferry is one method 


' of transporting people 
- Sica in cities which have 


} grown up along rivers. 














Heavy traffic on land 
and water must be pro- 
vided for when a riv- 
er runs through a city. 
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The subway carries thousands of people to their work each 
day in many large cities. It is safe, rapid, and inexpensive. 


Sugar was one of the few products imported in pioneer 
days; now it is only one of many foods shipped to us. 


What do you think would happen 
if the supply of coal, so necessary 
to a city, were suddenly cut off? 


Fruits and vegetables come 
by truck to this city market. 
Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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In busy city streets, trains are 
often elevated to allow the rest 
of the traffic to pass underneath. 


Many products, like the 
coffee being loaded here, 
come to us from foreign 
countries. Vargaret Bourke-W hit 
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CITY TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC 
For Middle Grades 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


@ NEXT to food, clothing, and shelter, 
transportation is probably the most 
important phase of modern life. Indeed 
it is bound up with these three major 
needs, for without adequate transporta- 
tion these necessities could not be supplied. 
This is especially true in a large city which 
does not produce its own raw materials. 

In the past, and in fact until the com- 
ing of the machine age, which began about 
1750, American families were to a great 
extent self-sufficient units. A colonial 
family spent scarcely a hundred dollars a 
year, and even that was spent near home. 

Food was raised on the farm or secured 
from the farm animals. Vegetables and 
fruits were canned or stored. Chickens, 
pigs, cows, and sheep were raised for meat. 
Butter was churned. Only a few food 
supplies like salt or sugar were purchased. 

For clothing, wool was cut from the 
backs of the sheep, spun, woven, and dyed 
in the household. Flax was raised and used 
to make the thinner clothing, sheets, and 
tablewear. In every home there were 
spinning wheels and hand looms. 

Shoes were made from leather pre- 
pared from the hides of the farm ani- 
mals. Sometimes a traveling cobbler came 
around to make the shoes, or perhaps 
someone in the family was able to make 
them. 

The houses themselves were erected by 
the householder and his neighbors from 
wood cut in the vicinity. The houses were 
heated with wood fires and lighted by 
homemade candles. 

In such a simple life, transportation 
was relatively unimportant. The wood 
was hauled from the wood lot, often on 
snow sleds. The grain was carried to a 
mill to be ground into flour, and then car- 
ried back again, in a wagon drawn by a 
team of horses. Horses were also used 
when the family wished to go to the 
village store or to church, or to visit their 
neighbors. Occasionally journeys were 
taken on horseback, in the family car- 
riage, or by stagecoach, but of course at 
that time there were no trains. Horses 
were the only means of travel on land. 
Voyages were taken in sailing vessels by a 
few people. The average person never 
went fifty miles from home. 

Today we see an entirely different pic- 
ture in all sections of the country. With- 
out various means of transportation, the 
town and country dweller would have an 
unhappy time, and the city dweller could 
not secure the simplest necessities. 
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In fact, the city dweller could not live 
at all. He would freeze in winter and 
starve at any time of year. He could not 
get to his work. He would not receive 
a daily paper. Garbage and waste would 
accumulate and be dangerous to health. 

Life would indeed be a sorry thing if 
the arteries of transportation in a great 
city should be blocked even temporarily. 


+ 


HOW SUPPLIES ARE BROUGHT TO THE CITY 


@ VERY early morning in the wholesale 

markets of a city is a time of bustle 
and activity. Trucks are driving in from 
every direction, bearing foods which will 
be on family tables before night. Freight 
trains steam up with refrigerator cars full 
of perishable foods. These are unloaded 
and prepared for inspection. 

About four or five o’clock, the buyers 
begin to arrive. They come from hotels, 
restaurants, and stores. Before many 
hours, their purchases are either being 
prepared in the hotel or restaurant kitch- 
ens, or are on display in local shops. 

This is only one phase of city trans- 
portation service. If the city is on a river 
or a lake, as many cities are, some of the 
less perishable supplies will come by water. 
Coal often arrives in barges. 

Many supplies come to the city from 
abroad. These are unloaded at docks, and 
taken from the docks by trucks or trains. 
A bag of sugar or coffee may travel several 
thousand miles, in one conveyance after 
another, before reaching your table. 

Huge department stores, which are 
found in every large city, require constant 
transportation, not only to obtain their 
goods, but also to carry the customers’ 
purchases to their homes and to bring cus- 
tomers to the stores. 

An immense amount of work is neces- 
sary to provide for the transportation of 
goods into and out of the city. Roads 
must be kept in good condition. Traffic 
must be regulated. Thousands of miles of 
tracks must be built and maintained for 
the trains, and terminals must be supplied. 

Cities near rivers have large bridges 
over which traffic passes; or they have 
ferries which bring trucks to the city, and 
train floats which carry freight cars. All 
of these must be kept in order. 

Wood, brick, stone, iron and steel, glass, 
and a thousand other necessities have to be 
transported for the use of city dwellers. 


It may be truly said that transportation is 
the life blood of a city. 





UNDER AND OVER THE STREETS 


B ONE of the important characteristics 
about a large city is its crowds of peo- 
ple. Thousands of people will pass a busy 
corner each hour. Morning and evening, 
men and women go from home to work 
and back again. At noon they leave the 
tall buildings and fill the streets. At cer- 
tain hours many streets are thronged with 
young people on their way to school. 

All day long, traffic lights at every cor- 
ner change in regular rhythm. At many 
important crossings, policemen regulate 
traffic and ensure safety. 

The roads are crowded. They are filled 
with taxis, busses, trolleys, trucks, and 
passenger cars. Fast-moving vehicles must 
take the pace of the slow-moving. 

Long ago, soon after the middle of the 
last century, it was realized that some 
plan must be made, not only to relieve the 
crowded streets, but to get people around 
the city more quickly. Then began what 
is now known as “rapid transit.” 

Engineers decided to have trains built 
on raised or elevated tracks above the 
street level. These elevated trains at first 
ran by steam. Now they run by electric- 
ity. They rush along high up in the air. 
Every few blocks there are stations with 
stairs leading up to them. 

Elevated trains, while they get people 
about quickly, are noisy and very unsight- 
ly. After many years a better method 
of carrying passengers—the subway—was 
found. Engineers learned how to burrow 
into the ground below the streets, and 
make long tunnels through which subway 
trains could pass. They have even suc- 
ceeded in making subway tunnels under 
rivers, and in making tunnels under one 
another. 

The long subway trains can scarcely be 
heard above ground. There is nothing to 
be seen on the streets except the entrances 
to the stations. Passengers enter and go 
down the stairs to long platforms, where 
they wait until their trains come in. 

Often there are two tracks, one for 
local trains which stop at every station, 
the other for express trains which stop 
only at express stations. 

Of course a subway is much more ex- 
pensive to build than an elevated line. 
Therefore, many subway lines become 
surface or elevated lines when they reach 
the outskirts of the city. 

Rapid transit by elevated and subway 
lines saves city travelers many hours of 
time. It enables people to live far away 
from their work, often where rents are 
low and homes are more comfortable. 

In summary, we see three good reasons 
for rapid transit: first, to get people 
about more quickly; second, to reduce 
street or surface traffic; and third, so that 
people may have better and cheaper homes 
far away from the business sections. 
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THE CITY WATER SUPPLY 
For Upper Grades 


WHAT IS UNDER CITY STREETS? 


@ LET us walk along some busy city 

streets. Here are tall buildings for 
offices, factories, and stores. Here are 
other buildings which are not quite so tall 
where families live. How do the people 
in all these buildings light their rooms, 
cook their food, telephone their friends, 
get their water, and dispose of their waste? 
Somehow, somewhere, there must be con- 
nections between these buildings and the 
outside. Where can they be? 

Perhaps you already know that they are 
under the streets. Below every city street 
there is a network of pipes and wires. 
City streets have to be paved with blocks 
or asphalt, so that they can be cut into 
easily, for it is often necessary to make 
repairs or new connections underneath 
them. Do you see those pieces of iron set 
into the pavement? Those are manholes 
where men can climb down to do some 
of this work. 

Every city has under-street maps show- 
ing the exact location of all these connec- 
tions. Under-street planning is extremely 
complicated. Many workers are kept busy 
managing it, and seeing that people’s needs 
are supplied. 

Suppose we could cut a cross section of 
some street. We would see bundles of 
telephone wires and wires carrying elec- 
tricity for power and light, small pipes 
carrying gas, larger pipes carrying steam, 
much larger pipes bringing water to the 
city people, and very large sewer pipes 
taking away their waste. 

Think of all the joints and turns such 
services must require. You would never 


suspect, as you look down at the pavement 
of the street, that important things were 
hidden under the ground below you. 
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HOW WATER COMES TO THE CITY 


B@ THERE are only three things without 
which man could not exist—air, wa- 
ter, and food. Of these three, an abun- 
dant supply of pure water is the most 
difficult to provide for a large city. 

Good water must be free from mud and 
dirt, it should taste and smell right, and 
above all it must be free from disease- 
bearing bacteria. 

To understand how such a water supply 
is secured, we must go back to the source 
of all water—rainfall. Rain falls either 
upon the surface of lakes, oceans, and 
other bodies of water, or on land, where 
it sinks into the ground. Rain which sinks 
into the ground is called ground water. 
Since water always descends to its lowest 
level, all ground water not used by vege- 
tation sinks downward until it comes 
to rock, clay, or some other substance 
through which it cannot pass. There it 
must remain. Ground water may have 
fallen as rain water centuries ago. The top 
of such water is called the water table. 

It is from this source that wells receive 
their water—the shallow well of olden 
days, and the driven and artesian wells of 
today. Some cities get their water supply 
from large deep wells fed by ground wa- 
ter, but the usual source is lakes and rivers. 

Many cities are located on lakes or large 
rivers. Such cities are able to take their 
water from near-by bodies of water. 
St. Louis is an example of a city which 
uses river water; Chicago and many other 
cities on the Great Lakes use lake water. 

There are many problems connected 
with using near-by water, the chief one 
being its quality. It may be, and often is, 
muddy and dirty, and dangerous because 
of the presence of disease germs. 

Nowadays water is scientifically puri- 
fied. Water can be drawn from a point 
in the lake several miles from shore where 
the water is comparatively clean. Water 
from a river is taken out above the city. 
It flows through large pipes and is usually 
filtered. Impurities are destroyed with 
some such _ substance 
as chlorine gas. Only 
when the water is clean 
and pure is it used by 
the people of the city. 

Not all cities have 
abundant water near at 
hand. Some cities, for 
example New York and 
Los Angeles, must get 
their supply from a 
distance, usually from 


The Ashokan aerator 
and the beginning of 
the Catskill aqueduct, 
which supplies water 
for New York City, 
are shown here. 


mountain lakes and streams. The water 
for Los Angeles comes from a river more 
than two hundred miles away. New York 
has bought a vast area of mountainous 
land from which to secure its water. It is 
stored in a series of reservoirs and comes 
to the city in aqueducts. Both cities have 
built elaborate systems of transport tun- 
nels and distributing lines. 

The water flows to both cities by grav- 
ity alone. It is so pure that it usually 
needs only the chlorine treatment already 
mentioned to make it safe. 


° 


HOW THE CITY USES WATER 


@ THE distribution of water to the peo- 

ple of a city, and the disposal of waste 
water, are important engineering prob- 
lems. For a manufacturing city, engi- 
neers usually plan an average supply of 
about one hundred gallons of water daily 
for each person, with provision for in- 
creasing the amount. 

This water is used for many purposes: 
for example, by the fire department, for 
flushing the streets, to make steam in in- 
dustrial plants, and in homes for such 
everyday needs as bathing, cooking, drink- 
ing, cleaning, flushing tanks, and heat- 
ing rooms. 

Some cities have to pump water to their 
citizens; others do not. In either case the 
water flows through large metal pipes 
called water mains to every street. Small- 
er pipes carry water from the water mains 
into the houses. If the building is a tall 
one, the water is forced to water tanks on 
the top, from which it flows to the people 
below when a faucet is turned on. 

To have hot water for house use, some 
of the water is heated in a tank. Often 
houses are heated with hot water. 

The removal of waste water is a separate 
problem. Every house which is supplied 
with water must also have a drainage sys- 
tem. The city must care for all this waste 
after it reaches the street. 

A very important use of water is in 
fighting fires. On the streets there are 
many fire hydrants which are connected 
to the water pipes under the streets. Fire 
hose can be quickly attached to a hydrant. 
Then, as soon as the water is turned on, a 
stream of water is forced out which will 
reach the tops of buildings. It is because 
of a sufficient water supply and efficient 
fire departments that our cities no longer 
have great fires that sweep away large sec- 
tions. Most of the serious fires are in the 
woods or in small towns where water is 
not available. 

All cities in the United States now have 
municipal water systems. Most cities sell 
or tax this water, using meters to measure 
the amount used by each customer. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE UNIT, 
“LIFE IN A LARGE CITY” 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


REAL AND IMAGINARY TRIPS 


I. Children who do not live in a city 
should visit one if possible, when studying 
city life. Even though the whole class 
canndt go, individual pupils or the teach- 
er can sometimes make trips and report 
about various centers, as a department 
store, zoo, museum, wholesale market, 
skyscraper, dock, park, library, firehouse, 
or an apartment house. 

II. Often city trips are not possible. In 
that case, imaginary trips may be carried 
out in great detail. Get timetables and 
prices. Visit the station agent if going by 
train. Make lists of what is to be seen on 
the way, when approaching the city, and 
upon arrival. Decide where to stay while 
in the city, and the best way to get there 
(taxi, bus, trolley, rapid transit). Dis- 
cuss how the streets will look, and how 
and from whom one should seek help if 
needed. 

Plan what to do each day, as Harriet 
and Walter did. Work out the whole trip 
in detail through discussions. Write ac- 
counts of all experiences. Children in 
first and second grades may dictate charts. 
Older children can keep individual logs, 
illustrated with drawings and cut-out 
pictures. 

III. Compare city and country homes, 
schools, ways of traveling, and places to 
play. 

IV. List people who help to make a city 
safe and comfortable such as the fireman, 
policeman, postman, and librarian. Dis- 
cuss the duties of each. 

V. Carry on imaginary conversations for 
such groups as: people in a car approach- 
ing a city, lost children and a policeman, 
family visiting a tall building, child and 
mother taking a first subway ride, chil- 
dren visiting the zoo, and a child who 
has visited the city telling his sisters and 
brothers about his day there. 


READING 


I. Children and teacher might collect 
books and stories about city life. Put these 
together where they will be convenient 
for reference work and pleasure reading. 
Il. Find some interesting poems about 
cities by contemporary writers such as 
Rachel Field, Eleanor Farjeon, and Carl 
Sandburg. It would be well to type and 
mount copies of the poems that are liked 
best, with pictures to illustrate them. 
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A Box Ciry 
Using cardboard or wooden boxes, build 


an apartment house. Put in an elevator 
which runs by means of a cord placed 
over a spool. Other buildings may be con- 
structed and arranged as a city street. 
Paint a background of tall buildings. 


STUDYING ABOUT A ZOO 


Make a list of the animals Harriet and 
Walter saw at the zoo. Draw pictures of 
some of these animals, cut them out, and 
paste them in a frieze along the black- 
board. Make animal cutouts and paste 
them on heavy cardboard. Enclose them 
in cages and form a zoo. A zoo may also 
be made by putting toy animals, either 
purchased or made by the group, in cages 
constructed from wooden crates. Make 
signs for the different animals. 


STUDYING A PARTICULAR CITY 


I. Pupils in the middle grades, working in 
groups, may collect information about the 
different sections of the particular city be- 
ing studied: business section, factory sec- 
tion, slums, residence section, suburbs. 
Use such headings as: Kinds of Buildings, 
Streets, Transportation, The People, Rec- 
reation, and What Building Is Going On. 
Il. Special studies of the important indus- 
tries in the city may be carried out by 
groups which report to one another. 


Map Work 


Much locational geography should grow 
out of this unit. Find the location of cit- 
ies studied; and determine which are on 
the seacoast, on lakes, or on rivers. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


I. Many reading charts should be a feature 
of the city study. 

II. Children who have interesting and 
fruitful experiences will, after a time, 
wish to write them down in prose or verse. 
Encourage free (unrhymed) verse, espe- 
cially with younger pupils. 

III. Children’s creative work can be made 
into typewritten books. City Stories (see 
bibliography) shows what may be done 
even by young children. Informational 
booklets may be prepared by older pupils. 


COLLECTING PicTURES 


Make a “Then and Now” book. For 
example, on one page put a picture from 
colonial days, perhaps of weaving cloth. 
On the opposite page put a picture of 
modern weaving. 





For Upper Grades 


TypicaL Crry PRoBLEMS 


Study the problems of the city. Clas- 
sify problems like the following as being 
already solved, partially solved, or still un- 
solved: unpolluted air, water supply, food 
supply, food handling, fire prevention, 
fire control, adequate playgrounds, care of 
sick, police, housing, traffic control, and 
recreation. 


Trips AND OuT-oF-SCHOOL 
OBSERVATIONS 


I. Visit an aqueduct, a reservoir, a pump- 
ing station, a purification plant, and a 
sewage disposal plant. 

II. Read your water, gas, and electric 
meters. 

III. Watch aeration, a plumber at work, 
firemen at work, and so on. 


Topics FoR DiscUssiOoN AND RESEARCH 


I. Presence of water in soil, plants, ani- 
mals, and air. Water necessary for life. 
II. To make water travel uphill it must 
be pushed up by some force. Find out 
how this can be done. 

III. Ways in which water is wasted. 

IV. List the advantages and disadvantages 
of securing water from a near-by river or 
lake, and from a distant place. 

V. Under-street planning. Try to get a 
map from some large city showing street 
and house connections of water, sewage, 
gas, and electricity, and telephone wires. 
VI. The drainage system of a city. 

VII. Classify all possible uses of water 
under: home, industry, or community. 
VIII. List and define unfamiliar expres- 
sions related to water, such as: aqueduct, 
filter, reservoir, cistern, conduit, seepage, 
water mains, flush tank, and traps. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WATER 


I. To show that water is a cleansing agent, 
strike a blackboard eraser on a table top 
or a piece of glass. Wipe off with a dry 
cloth; then wipe with a wet cloth. Note 
the difference. 

II. Purify water by boiling it. 

III. To demonstrate sedimentation, put 
some dry earth in a bottle of clear water 
and shake it. Let the bottle stand until 
the water is again clear. Note the time 
consumed. 

IV. Illustrate filtration by placing alter- 
nate layers of coarse gravel and fine sand 
in a funnel. Place the funnel over a jar. 
Pour muddy water through funnel. Note 
what change takes place in the water. 
V. To understand the use of aeration, 
taste boiled water. Then pour some boiled 
water from one glass to another. Con- 
tinue pouring until the flat taste disap- 
pears. 

VI. Make soapsuds in hard water and then 
in soft water; compare the results. 
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4 Detroit has a stra- 
| tegic position on 
: the Great Lakes 
Z for gathering raw 
d materials and dis- 
tributing automo- 
1, tive products. 
vf 
d 
My “Working Vacation”’ Great Lakes Boat 
, y Working Vacation on a breat Lakes boa 
a LAURA T. O’NEAL 
: Teacher of Junior High School English, Lincoln School, 
IC Downers Grove, Illinois 
Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 Old Fort Mackinac is one of the sights of Mackinac 
k, Island, quaint and charming Michigan lake resort. 
BH ASI lay prone in my upper berth, bone- could only hope that I would be able to keep 
H tired, aching in every muscle, I wanted a stiff upper lip, a stiffer upper arm, and 
= to pinch myself, doubting the reality of my eventually cease being such a softie. To be a 
adventure. But knowing that the arm-lifting | waitress, I had discovered, required more 
st effort would be greater than the satisfaction brawn — ee 6 I had possessed 
at derived, I abandoned the idea. Outside the a —— a a x | fron Chi : 
porthole the unceasing swish, swish of the N . — nid = f cail shad 
waves lulled me into relaxation, and I con- 7 on ee oS es 
templated my position confetti, a thousand shouted good-byes, and 
a : . “ : ” 
” A far cry, indeed, from my tyrannical post the strains of “Anchors Aweigh. As I 
or in the front of a classroom only two short leaned on the rail of the fantail deck, watch- 
weeks ago, to this disciplined routine, this ‘8 the animated, wares throng f= the pier ee 
a constant reiteration of “Yes, sir,” “Anything become blurred, indistinct in the distance, I This air view shows Buffalo’s harbor on Lake 
m you Ske, madame,” “May I anit yeu, knew that my adventure had fairly begun. Erie, with tall buildings in the background. 
e, please?” For here was I, proud possessor of a Farther and farther astern loomed Chi- 
. brand-new Seaman’s Book, a member of the ¢480S magnificent skyline—tall spires sil- 
coms of o Gaeet Lehes ereemart houetted darkly against the crimson glow of 
- Yes, I had wanted a working vacation, and the western sky. Already the lights were be- 
: now that I was fairly embarked upon it, I 8inning to twinkle, millions of lights—clus- 
ters along the shore; some few sprinkled high 
S- on a dark building like jewels displayed on 
+t, black velvet; an illumined cross, suggestive of 
re, God’s presence amid the grimness of industry. 
— ... The first tone of the dinner gong startled 
me from my reverie, and I rushed bélow to 
face—I knew not what. 
it, Dinner that night was an experience long 
0 to remember. Carrying a loaded tray bal- 
P os frying . y 
ry anced high in the air on one hand is a hazard- 
te ous undertaking under the best of conditions. 
It becomes further complicated when you Between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, Great 
are uncertain about the position of the deck Lakes boats pass through the St. Clair River. 
between steps. Having just discovered that 
ut P g) 
. it is a foot lower than you had anticipated, 
“ Georgian Bay, with its islands and wooded you find at the next step that it has risen to 
til shores, is popular as a vacation center. . 
somewhere near your knees! 
ne That meal was ended, finally, and with it, 
I discovered later, the period of initiation. The 
T- aa following day proved easier and, as I gradually 
nd fell into the swing of the work, I no longer 
ar. suffered. From that time on, the work was 
te to cause me no worry, and I could devote m 
; y vote my 
attention to the many phases of scenic inter- 
yn, est which had induced (Continued on page 62) 
led 
n- 
p- 
The Union Station (with At dusk, Chicago’s tow- 
“ tower) and other public ers stand out against 
en buildings in Cleveland the sunset sky. Chicago 
yaais are near the lake front. Architectural Photographing Co. 
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Connecticut has many a white-spired 
colonial church, like that at Guilford. 


Vermont Beauty 


E. LOUISE JONES 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, 
Wytheville, Virginia 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


June 26th 

Dear Diary: 

Surely my messages to you since 
I left Virginia have proved that a 
bus trip is just the thing for a 
tired mind 

We left New York last night 
after merging ourselves in its hus- 
tle and bustle. This morning, as 
the bus entered Burlington, a sun- 
rise on Lake Champlain erased all 
traces of city fatigue, and gave a 
glorious introduction to the rest- 
fulness of New England beauty. 

William Dean Howells, view- 
ing the Bay of Naples, exclaimed, 
“The most beautiful view in the 
world except one—a Lake Cham- 
plain sunset!” It must be that 
Champlain’s sunrises borrow all 
the loveliness of her sunsets. 


June 27th 


Today I am thoroughly tree- 
conscious. Vermont's every ma- 
ple, every elm, every tall or tiny 
evergreen has a definite place in 
the panorama. Nature seems to 
have changed herself into a for- 
mal gardener in the Green Moun- 
tain State. Yet her garden of 
trees is not stiff. It is beautifully 
balanced. Perhaps the axe work 
of thoughtful woodmen has 
helped, too. After balance I have 
noticed color. Such a wide range 
of greens—delicate tints, somber 
hues, vivid shades—all blending 
into a pattern of vital freshness. 
“Only God can make a tree.” 


June 28th 


What is the background for 
Vermont's rare beauty? The 
mountains, of course—not bare, 
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Historic Marblehead, on the Massachusetts shore 
north of Boston, is a favorite yachting center. 





From the rocky slopes of Acadia National Park, near Bar 
Harbor, one looks out over the island-dotted Maine coast. 


S. astern and 
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THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
for 1939 offers 100 cash prizes with 
a total value of $1,000. The Contest 
closes June 10. Detailed information is 
given in the Announcement on page 64. 





This tower is at Newburgh, New York, near 
Washington’s Headquarters on the Hudson. 


Ocean City is one of the 
New Jersey coast resorts 
where fishing brings results. 


ee 
Old-time covered bridges dare still found 
in Vermont; here is one at Tunbridge. 


rugged peaks, but friendly ones. 
More congenial, perhaps, because 
they are wrapped in a cloak of 
green. Nine hundred peaks in the 
state rising to a height of 2,000 
feet or more. As we ride along 
the highway leading from Bur- 
lington, Mount Mansfield looms 
in the distance. I am told to 
study its profile, which has human 
characteristics. One peak does 
form a perfect chin, and the nose 
marks the highest point in Ver- 
mont. (Continued on page 62) 


Above: Pennsylvania hikers view 
Halfway State Park Dam, near 
t Loch Haven. Left: The White 

Mountains of New Hampshire are 
= popular summer and winter. 
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North Carolina—in the mountainous region of 


the Great Smokies—is a land of wat 


United 
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Make History Come Alive! 


ETHEL WILEY STALLINGS 


Substitute Teacher, New Harmony High School, 


New Harmony, Indiana 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest 
The Instructor 


B I HAVE always loved stories 

about the people who went 
before, who cleared away the 
timeless forests of the Mississippi 
Valley, rode horseback to the state 
capital, floated by flatboat to New 
Orleans with their farm produce, 
and returned overland, cautious 
of forest robbers on the Natchez 
Trace. Proudly I cherish the 
brooch of soft old gold set with 
garnet and pearls one lover car- 
ried home to his bride in 1825. 

But the class in history see only 
the words: revenue, tariff, battle, 
treaty, dull enough on the page. 
A whispered aside: “I hate his- 
tory. Dates! Ugh!” 

What to do? 

I wrote my own prescription: 
Travel to these waiting scenes 
each summer. If possible stop 
some days or weeks in an area suf- 
fused with the aura of great lives 
and deeds whose aftereffect still 
sheds radiance. Absorb this at- 
mosphere and carry its inspira- 
tion to the schoolroom. 

In bright sunlight, our bus hur- 
tied past tobacco fields still green 
and across the gleaming river to 
the Tennessee Hermitage near 
Nashville, where, in a garden of 
flowers ringed about with box, 
Andrew Jackson and his Rachel 
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erfalls. 


A recumbent statue of General Lee lies 
above his tomb in Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Virginia. 


S$ 





San Antonio, Texas, notable in many ways, has 
of a handsome Municipal Auditorium. 


rest under a Greek temple of 
white marble. 

I could visualize the tall, some- 
what stooped old man, strolling 
across the pillared veranda and 
entering the wide hall with its 
gorgeous scenic wallpaper and 
delicately poised circular stair- 
case. Crape myrtles, the same 
now as then, shed their scent on 
the evening air. 

Kitchens interest most of us, 
don’t they? The candlemolds, the 
iron kettle hanging on the fire- 
place crane, the wooden churn, 
and the spinning wheel near by 
take one’s thoughts back over the 
years. Then out past the deep 
well with its windlass to the coach 
house and 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Harvey Patteson 


Among the Smokies 


MARGARET UNTERKIRCHER 


Principal, Ginger Hill School, 
District 61, Milan, Illinois 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


B@ “WE'RE going to the Smok- 

ies,” May and I used to say, 
rather apologetically, I’m afraid, 
to friends inquiring about our va- 
cation plans. After meeting their 
puzzled glances, we'd elaborate, 
“They're down along Tennessee 
and Carolina, you know.” But 
they didn’t know. As a matter 
of fact, we didn’t know very 
much about them ourselves, and 


Near Nashville, 
Tennessee, is 
The Hermitage, 
the stately old 
home of Presi- 
dent Jackson. 


The Mississippi 
River boats add 
color to views 
of New Orleans’ 
harbor. 





Among the newer structures in Washington, the 
Archives Building is especially beautiful. fwing Gatloway 





In the restored fort at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
Ann McGinty’s cabin has been reproduced. 


frantic research failed to unearth 
facts to keep in mind so we'd get 
the most out of our trip. We'd 
have to trust the description on 
our travel folders. 

But ‘our answer when we re- 
turned from our trip was not 
apologetic. “We've been to the 
Smokies,” we'd say, with a supe- 
rior tone of commiseration for 
those poor mortals who had not 
tasted that pleasure. And we'd 
bring out snapshots and souvenirs, 
and hold forth as long as we had 
the ghost of an audience. 

For it was a real experience, 
from the luxurious parlor seats on 
the streamliner into Chicago, the 
crowded Sunday afternoon coach 
ride to Cincinnati and marvels of 
that city’s union terminal sta- 
tion to the rather jolty, smoky 
train for Knoxville, and the four 
days of sight-seeing which took 
us to and through the Land of 
the Sky. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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White houses and white sails contrast with the 
brilliant-hued waters of Bermuda. 


Cruising in Sunny Seas 


BEULAH NADLER 


Scott Seegers 


Cyclists take wheels aboard a Bermuda Railway 
train when it starts from Hamilton. 


Librarian, North Junior High School, 


Watertown, New York 


Winner of Fourth Prize, 1938 Travel Contest 


of The Instructor 


M@ IN THE days when geog- 

raphy books were high and 
wide, but seldom handsome, I dis- 
covered the Lesser Antilles. In a 
one-room schoolhouse a dreamy- 
eyed teacher used to point to a 
crescent of mere dots on the map 
near South America. Geography 
period was sometimes spent listen- 
ing to tales of sun-swept isles set 
in turquoise seas. I have always 
remembered, and for years I have 
dreamed of golden shores fringed 
with palms. 

On a‘sultry day late in July, 
our ship weighed anchor at Boston 
and put forth for Bermuda, seven 
hundred miles away as the gull 
flies. After two lazy days at sea, 
schools of flying fish flashed their 
silver sides on the water's surface, 
and long-tailed white tropic birds 
appeared; then I knew we must 
be near land. 

As we moved forward through 
tortuous channels toward Hamil- 
ton harbor, Bermuda took shape 
and color. And such color! Dark 
green cedars, white coral houses, 
pink oleanders, scarlet poincianas; 
and around all the islands the 
crystal-clear sea, changing from 
blue to green, then from green to 
purple. 

For two magic days I explored 
the islands of Bermuda. Seated 
beside an old Negro in a tall silk 
hat, behind a horse in a straw hat, 
I felt like another Alice in Won- 
derland. As we clopped over 
roads hewn out of coral and lined 
with red hibiscus, the driver an- 
ticipated ail my questions, and 
when I left him I felt that I had 
learned about Bermuda from a 
very fount of information. 

Later I walked across the main 
island (known by three names— 
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Bermuda, Hamilton, and Long 
Island), to the ocean side. There 
I sat on jutting rocks and watched 
the ever-changing sea. No horns, 
no sirens, no screaming sounds of 
hurry jangled on my hour of 
musing. All man-made noises 
wefe leagues away. 

The Bermuda Railway, running 
to St. George in one direction and 
to Somerset in the other, is only 
22% miles long, but it has 52 
bridges and makes 40 stops! On 
the way to St. George, the train 
waited while we visited Bermuda's 
famed Aquarium. Jacob’s coat 
would pale beside the creatures 
that abound in Bermudian waters, 
and they are displayed at their 
best in the Government Aquari- 
um. We stopped again, long 
enough to see the crystal caves 
which scholars believe Shakespeare 
refers to in The Tempest. A per- 
fume factory came next. 

Past hills covered with clouds 
of blue morning glories, through 
tunnels of coral, hardly ever out 
of sight of the lovely sea, the 
railroad finally brought us back 
to the boat. Then it was fare- 
well to these isles of enchantment. 

Two more days at sea. By day 
I watched the long violet shadows 
shift with the clouds; by night | 
stood under the stars which crowd 
so low in the canopy of the sky 
that they seem almost like lights 
from some mysterious island. The 
path of the moon lay on the water 
like molten silver. Late the sec- 
ond night we sighted Sombrero, 
standing guard at the northern 
gateway of the Lesser Antilles. 

Early the next morning there 
loomed in the distance St. Chris- 
topher (usually called St. Kitts), 
a hazy (Continued on page 58) 








At St. Kitts liners 
are unable to dock; 
small boats come 
out from shore and 
take passengers to 
the island. 





Scott Seegers 





CRIMUDA AND 





One meets many bicycles and carriages but no 
automobiles on Bermuda’s smooth coral roads. 


In the Government 
Aquarium at Ber- 
muda, finest of its 
kind in the world, 
rare fish are seen. 





The ships one sees 
at such ports as 
Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados, are sure to 
include interesting 
types. © S. J. Hayward 
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the West Indies 


Sea Breeze Sailor 


LOIS GILBERT 


Instructor, Educational Department, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


B FROM the last look at the 

Goddess of Liberty to the 
first glimpse of her after two 
weeks of cruising, a sea trip with 
stops in the West Indies is, I 
think, the perfect vacation. It is 
like being transported to an en- 
tirely different world—a world 
cut off from stock markets and 
headlines, from wars and rumors 
of wars. True, news is broad- 
cast daily on deck, and occasional 
ship newspapers are published, 
but their contents seem to belong 
to some distant planet. 

There are no telephones to an- 
swer, no engagement books, no 
“Do it today!” Life can be a 
heavenly vacuum or it can be 
filled with exciting activity. 

Every port has its own charac- 
teristics. Nassau in the Bahamas 
was our introduction to the Negro 
with the British accent—a sur- 
prise after the Southern drawl to 
which we were accustomed. There 
are black folk on all sides, beg- 
ging you to buy this or that. The 
policeman’s solemn black face 
looks even blacker above his 
gleaming white uniform. The 
bright pink curtains on the many 
carriages give a festive air. The 
bay is a clear turquoise, the sands 
are glistening white, and against 
the bright blue sky coral roofs 
look startlingly pink. 

Every port leaves memories— 
some vivid, some as mixed as the 
colorful bracelets that are thrust 
under your nose from the time 
you step off the boat at Havana 
until you stumble wearily back 
after two nights and a day in 
port. This is a beautiful city: 
broad avenues of royal palms and 
bamboo, fine houses and public 
buildings, the exciting national 
game jai alai, and night clubs out 
of a Hollywood production. Dark 
women, lace shawls covering their 
heads, kneel sadly in churches. 
Men hiss at you on the street to 
attract your attention. Employ- 
ees in cigar factories work rapid- 
ly, without looking up at curious 


re I 


Impressive public buildings and 


tourists who gaze fascinated at 
their nimble fingers. A man reads 
newspapers to women monoto- 
nously sorting tobacco leaves for 
cigars in a hot, hot room. 

The trip out of beautiful Ha- 
vana harbor, past grim Morro 
Castle, in the early morning hours 
is well worth getting up for—or 
you can stay up if you prefer. 

Kingston, Jamaica, the most 
southerly stop on our cruise, is the 
most tropical in appearance and 
supposedly the hottest, and yet it 
is surprisingly comfortable if one 
stays in the shade, for there is al- 
ways a breeze. The beaches are 
white and the water a deep blue. 

Great black buzzards swoop 
down in flocks, at close range 
seeming as large as turkeys. A 
heavy fine against killing these 
birds protects them, as they are 
the necessary scavengers of the 
Tropics. However, they are not 
in a class with the dignified green 
parrot I saw perched on top of an 
automobile, riding solemnly along, 
surveying the world with a coldly 
critical eye. 

The tiniest of green lizards 
dart across (Continued on page 63) 
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broad parkways give an air 
of distinction to Havana, capital of the Republic of Cuba. Be a 


paniola. 


The native women in the 
Virgin Islands’ capital, 
St. Thomas, early learn 
how to balance loads on 
their heads. 


Balconies and 
awnings help to 
shade the side- 
walks in Port 
of Spain, Trini- 
dad. Ewing Galloway 


We are told that Co- 
lumbus moored his ship 
to this tree (now “pet- 
rified” in concrete) at 
Santo Domingo on the 
island he called His- 


Ewing Galloway 





Nassau in the Bahamas has a large 
sponge-fishing fleet. 


Ewing Galloway 
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The tropical palm-bordered beaches of Jamaica, in the 
British West Indies, are a joy to the swimmer. 








Ewing Galloway 
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SERVICE 





Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome prelseme in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Please send me some directions 
for making a terrarium. 


Many gardening magazines car- 
ry articles on the subject of ter- 
rariums. A free leaflet, “Turtox 
Service Leaflet,” No. 10, from the 
General Biological Supply House, 
761--763 E. 69th Place, Chicago, 
Ill., will be very helpful. An in- 
expensive pamphlet, “School and 
Home Gardens,” Vol. 1, No. 7 of 
Science Guides for Elementary 
Schools, published by the Califor- 
nia State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California, will 
also be helpful. Science for Chil- 
dren, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp 
and Joe Young West, a teacher s 
guidebook, published by Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago ($.20), 
also furnishes information. 


* 


1 am chairman of a group that is 
sponsoring a teachers’ meeting 
about science. We have chosen 
as the general topic “Nature 
Study and the Child.” Can you 


give me some suggestions? 


I would suggest this substitu- 
tion for a title: “Elementary Sci- 
ence and the Child.” This is in 
accordance with modern trends, 
since the term “elementary sci- 
ence” is replacing the “nature- 
study” term. Also, “elementary 
science” is a more inclusive term 
as well as a better representative 
of what should be included in 
grade-school science. 

In the Thirty-First Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society 
for the Study of Education is 
found a discussion on this point of 


view. This book is published by 
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the Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. (Cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.75). 

If your teachers are inexperi- 
enced in teaching science and if 
they do not have much acquaint- 
ance with the practices, I would 
suggest a general talk, perhaps 
called “The Contributions of Sci- 
ence to the Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Primary Child.” The 
speaker might divide his remarks 
into (1) objectives, (2) sugges- 
tions for achieving the objectives, 
and (3) equipment that is need- 
ed to achieve the objectives. 


* 


Some teachers are coming to visit 
our school to see what work our 
teachers are doing in science. We 
do not have a_ well-developed 
science program. Would it be 
appropriate to show the weeds 
that the children have collected 
and preserved? 


I would suggest that you try to 
make your exhibit as general as 
possible and arrange it to show 
teachers what things the children 
can do. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: an aqua- 
rium or a terrarium that the 
children have made, some experi- 
ments they have done, a booklet 
they have made, stories they have 
written, science books they have 
read, charts they have made, or 
any other evidence of their activ- 
ity which the visiting teachers 
could use as suggestions. 

A weed collection is only help- 
ful if it shows how the children 
learned important meanings ‘by 
studying the various weeds. 





What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 





YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you give me suggestions for 
an eighth-grade unit on how 
countries have worked in the past 
to secure world peace? 


The November, 1935, issue of 
THE INsTRUCTOR contains a de- 
tailed unit of work entitled, 
“World Peace and Interdepend- 
ence,” by Katherine L. Julian. See 
also in the December, 1938, issue 
of THe Instructor, “How 
Countries Have Worked to Se- 
cure World Paece.” 

Write to the Friendship Press, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for their catalogue listing material 
on other countries, peace, inter- 
nationalism, and kindred subjects. 
You can also secure reliable, up- 
to-date material from the Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


e 


I am responsible for a program 
at a county teachers’ meeting, 
my subject being the social stud- 
ies in the upper grades. I would 
appreciate some suggestions. 


You have probably taken the 
obvious first steps, namely: to 
consult the person in charge as to 
the length of time your program 
should last, about how many per- 
sons will be there, what the op- 
portunities are for exhibiting 
materials, and what was done at 
any previous meeting. 

Your main objectives should be 
(1) to give those attending some- 
thing new to think about, and 
(2) to get them to take part in 
the meeting. 

I suggest short, practical talks 
by teachers or supervisors on such 
topics as: desirable units for the 
different grades, use of the en- 
vironment in taking trips, the 
best type of program, ways of 


encouraging pupil initiative, suc- 
cessful methods of developing co- 
operation in home and communi- 
ty, and how to build up a social 
science library. 

The speakers should give their 
own experiences, -illustrated if 
possible by materials from their 
classrooms. Follow the _ talks 
with discussion and questions. 

An exhibit of some suitable 
books and materials would be 
most desirable. An especially help- 
ful book is Teachers’ Guide to 
Child Development in the Inter- 
mediate Grades (State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 
California; $1.00). 


e 


Will you please tell me where | 
might secure a copy of a unit on 
China? 

The best units on China that 
have been published are for the 
third grade. Since you do not 
mention any grade, | shall sug- 
gest third-grade units. 

The best and most complete 
unit I know is No. 36 (revised) 
of “Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series” 
(Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York; $.40). 

Briefer units can be found in 
Curriculum Making in an Ele- 
mentary School (Ginn & Co., 
Boston; $1.80), and The Social 
Studies in the Primary Grades, by 
Grace E. Storm (Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago; $2.50). This book 
gives general help on all the social 
types as well as a brief unit on 
China. 

The Teacher in the New School, 
by Martha P. Porter (World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y.; $2.00), gives 
the background for a unit on 
China and will be most helpful. 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 


“Your Counselor Service,” 


or questions relating to guidance, 


school management, or teaching aids, send them tous. New 
columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 


See pages 55, 56, and 57 for other 


columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Supervisor of aneuin 
State Department of Pu 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Schools, 
ic Instruction, 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 


answered in this department, address them to Miss Kibb 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


e, in care of 
lf you wish to re- 


ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What are some of the social cus- 
toms which should be taught in 
elementary-school English? 

The social courtesies of speech 
should be taught in school to 
prepare children for experiences 
which they will meet out of 
school. They may dramatize these 
experiences until they are confi- 
dent that they know how to greet 
friends, say good-by, talk on the 
telephone, answer the doorbell, 
introduce friends to each other, 
accept an introduction, introduce 
a speaker to an audience, excuse 
themselves when necessary, in- 
terrupt courteously, write notes 
of thanks or sympathy, ask for 
information, or meet any kind of 
social situation involving oral or 
written language. 

Children can make a list of the 
situations in which they have been 
required to talk or write. This 
will help the teacher to know the 
type of desirable experiences to 
give them in school. 


* 


Why do children talk more spon- 
taneously in the kindergarten 
and the first grade than they do 
in the third grade? 


I do not like to admit that this 
is true in all cases, yet I am forced 
to recognize that it is true in too 
many schools. It is due probably 
to the fact that the enrollment in 
most classrooms is so large that the 
teachers have to prohibit children 
from talking as freely as they 
would like. 

Also, many children are inhib- 
ited by the presence of a large 
group of listeners. Then, too, 
there is so much emphasis upon 
grammatically correct speech, and 
so many corrections by the teach- 
er, that children prefer to remain 
quiet. 

Good teachers emphasize free 
and spontaneous expression with 
a gradual elimination of unfor- 
tunate speech habits, but do not 
make the pupils uncomfottably 
aware of correctness of expres- 
sion, Children are often placed 


in small groups for discussion. 
The pupils are less restrained in 
the small group, less self-conscious, 
and have more opportunity to 
contribute to the conversation. 


Sf 


Is it well to teach children to 
prepare outlines of talks that 
they are to give, or is this too 
formal? 

I think that organization of 
ideas or material to be expressed, 
either orally or in writing, is very 
important. It is the basis of good 
thinking and of good expression 
and should be emphasized from 
kindergarten through all grades. 

I should encourage children to 
list the things that they wish to 
tell or that are important for a 
talk, report, interview, announce- 
ment, or for telling a story. These 
points should be arranged in log- 
ical order to make a well-organized 
presentation of ideas. 

Children may be taught to take 
brief notes in outline form to use 
as a guide in talking before an 
audience. 

Do not hesitate to emphasize 
organization of ideas to be re- 
membered, used in study, or pre- 
sented to others. This is a fine 
experience for children. 


e 


How can I get pupils to be more 
expressive in talking? 

Possibly more dramatic activity 
needs to be provided. I should 
encourage much dramatization of 
stories which the children have 
read or written. 

To aid expression by bodily ac- 
tion, have children imitate or 
pantomime people and actions. 
They may dramatize a telephone 
conversation; walk like an old 
man, a drum major; represent a 
character from a book for the 
class to guess; act out threading 
a needle, baking a pie, watching 
a ball game, or some other typ- 
ical action. Read Living Speech, 
by Gladys Borchers (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York; $1.24). 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


cous questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 


McClusky in this department. 





Address him in care of 


INSTHUCTOR, Editorial —— Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a st 


We have been using a 6-volt bat- 
tery to run the strip-film machine 
in our rural school. Is there any 
company which puts out a lan- 
tern-slide projector that will run 
with such a battery? 


A Keystone stereopticon can be 
equipped with a special lamp unit 
and used with a 6-volt battery 
just as you have used strip-film 
machines. 

For further information ad- 
dress the Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


. 


Where can I purchase a machine 
for showing both slides and mov- 
ing-picture films? 

Years ago such a machine was 
made. It was built to show 35 
mm. motion pictures. Since the 
16 mm. motion picture has come 
into common use in schools, the 
manufacture of this projector has 
been discontinued. There has 
never been to my knowledge a 
standard projector made to show 
both 16 mm. films and lantern 
slides. You will have to purchase 
each piece of projection equip- 
ment separately if you wish to 
show both types of pictures. 


e 


Our first grade is studying pets. 
We are trying to develop a visual 
education program in our school. 
We have slides showing pets, and 
we want to have pictures made 
with a small moving-picture cam- 
era of the children with their 
pets. Do you think a trip to our 


local theater for the children toa.. 


see something of the projector, 
screen, and so on, would be a 
practical addition to our pro- 
gram? 

A number of schools have been 
successful in making their own 
motion pictures of school life 
and activities. If you can per- 
suade some of the parents to take 
pictures of the children with their 
pets, I am certain that the experi- 
ence will be stimulating to the 
children and will be a valuable 


adjunct to your unit. 


envelope is enclosed. 


If you could arrange for the 
local theater to show a motion 
picture on pets or other animals 
when you take the children there 
to see the way in which the pro- 
jection equipment operates, it 
would add much to the excursion. 
I have no doubt that the manager 
of the theater could arrange such 
a showing for a nominal fee on a 
Saturday morning. 

If one of the parents has a good 
candid camera which uses 35 mm. 
film, perhaps you can persuade 
the parent to take some Koda- 
chrome pictures in color of the 
children and their pets. These 
would be an interesting alterna- 
tive to the taking of motion pic- 
tures. Kodachrome film, which is 
a standard Eastman product, can 
be purchased at any photographic 
supply house. 

eo 


Will you please recommend some 
books on visual education that 
would be of help in planning our 
visual education program for the 
elementary grades? 

The following books should be 
helpful to you. 

Aids to Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School, Thirteenth Year- 
book, Department of Elementary 


Principals (National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C.; 
$2.00). 


Motion Pictures in Education, 
compiled by Edgar Dale and oth- 
ers (The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Ave., New York, 


N.Y.; $2.50). 


Sources of Visual Aids and 
Equipment for Instructional Use 
in School, Pamphlet No. 80, by 
C. M. Koon (Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C.; 
$.10). 

The Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching, by Ella Callista Clark 
(State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn.; $.25). 

Your school might subscribe to 
The Educational Screen, 64 East 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Q 


uestions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


My first-grade children do very 
poor work in drawing. How can 
I teach them to do better? 

Draw very simple things on 
the blackboard while the children 
watch you. Pictures that are just 
a little better than theirs will help 
them more than pictures which 
are very much better. Encourage 
the pupils by displaying their best 
efforts on the bulletin board. 


+ 


I should like some ideas for a 
sand table that would interest 
first- and second-graders. What 
material do you suggest using? 

I would have the first- and 
second-grade children suggest a 
subject for the sand table. If 
they cannot, then I would sug- 
gest several, such as the follow- 
ing, and let them choose. 

1. Apark in summer or spring. 
Make trees of sponges painted 
green, or of green paper. I have 
seen some sand tables with real 
grass growing in them. Blue pa- 
per under a piece of glass may 
represent a pond. Model ducks 
or swans of clay and place on the 
pond. 

2. A circus. The tent may be 
made of paper on which red and 
white stripes have been painted. 
Model the animals of clay. 

3. A farm. The buildings may 
be made of cardboard. Animals 
may be modeled of clay or cut 
from cardboard or colored con- 
struction paper. 


a 


What art activities could I use in 
a unit on cereals which I am 
working out in my rural school? 
I wish to prepare an exhibit. 


The book, What the World 
Eats, by H. H. Webster and Ada 
R. Polkinghorne (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston; $.92) is full of 
suggestions of the sort of pictures 
children could paint. They would 
not copy these pictures exactly. 
They need to see many pictures 
before being inspired to make 
some of their own. 
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Here are a few suggestions 
which I would have children work 
out if I were teaching cereals. I 
have not listed them according to 
grades, for the children can work 
according to their abilities. 

1. Plowing a rice field. Show 
that the ground has several inches 
of water covering it. 

2. Many Chinese people work- 
ing in one field transplanting rice 
plants. 

3. Ways of threshing rice. 

4. How different peoples of the 
world make bread. 

For the exhibit, could some real 
cookies, rolls, bread, cereals, and 
so on, be shown with the pictures? 


+ 


How can children in the primary 
grades make attractive posters? 

Paper cutting is a very good 
medium for primary children. I 
should have them make the letters 
large and wide. 

If some small letters are needed 
and the children cannot cut them, 
I should let them draw the letters 
with crayons, pressing very hard 
on the crayons so that the letters 
will look as if they were painted 
or cut. Usually, of course, mix- 
ing mediums like paper cutting 
and crayon is not considered good, 
but with primary children one 
can often break such rules. 


e 


When young children are paint- 
ing pictures at the art easel, is it 
advisable for them to first sketch 
the picture with chalk? 

When kindergarten and first- 
grade children paint at easels I 
think they like to do so without 
sketching any lines. I usually let 
them paint in this way. They 
are very direct and daring. 

In the second grade I encourage 
the children to make a few guide 
lines with chalk first. They often 
work several days drawing all of 
the picture very carefully in pen- 
cil before they paint. 
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SERVICE 


Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching reading. our questions may 


be addressed to him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Do children need skill in syllab- 
ication? How may this be de- 
veloped? 

If a child is to spell effectively, 
he will need to be able to separate 
words into syllables. This skill 
will also help him to sound out 
unfamiliar words which he meets 
in his reading. 

The following exercises have 
been found helpful: 

1. The teacher says some words 
and taps the number of syllables; 
the children say other words and 
tell the number of syllables. 

2. Every syllable, except #le, 
ble, and like endings, has a vowel 
sound. As a word is pronounced, 
watch for change of mouth posi- 
tion. That means a new vowel 
sound and a new syllable. 

3. Train in listening for vowel 
sounds. The teacher pronounces 
words and the child tells the 
vowel sounds he hears. 

4. Give the children lists of 
words to separate into syllables. 
These may be written on cards, 
on the back of which the word 
will be written by syllables. The 
child looks at the undivided word, 
and copies it by syllables on pa- 
per. He then checks his work by 
turning to the back of the card. 


* 


What are the chief factors in 
reading readiness? 

Learning to read is a rather 
complicated process for the first- 
grade child, and, if he is to suc- 
ceed, all factors which are a 
handicap should be removed. 

Without doubt, by far the most 
important requirement is that the 
child be socially and emotionally 
well adjusted. Nearly all cases of 
reading failure are caused by poor 
adjustment in this respect. If the 
child is worrying about security 
and recognition, about whether or 
not the other children accept him, 
or whether the teacher likes him 
as much as the others, then there 
cannot be much chance of his 





See pages 54, 55, and 57 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


having the proper “set” for read- 
ing. The reason for this poor so- 
cial and emotional development is 
usually found in the type of 
training given in the home. 

The factor of next importance 
is physical condition. A child 
handicapped by poor vision or 
hearing, or by an inadequate diet, 
will not be able to keep up in the 
race. A child who has confused 
dominance (hand, foot, and eye 
preference) is also likely to have 
trouble. 

The third factor embraces a 
number of items which usually 
are listed under the head of expe- 
rience. The child should have had 
many opportunities to become 
acquainted with his community 
and the things people do. He 
should be able to talk about com- 
monplace things and not be afraid 
of expressing his opinions before 
others. 

If a child is to progress at the 
expected rate, he should be of 
normal intelligence. If he is men- 
tally handicapped, of course he 
will progress more slowly. 

* 
What kind of reading program 
should there be in the upper 
grades? 

If the teachers in the primary 
grades do a thorough job, there 
will not need to be a reading 
period in the other grades. How- 
ever, every teacher will be a read- 
ing teacher, and she must see 
that each child makes growth in 
the following: (1) size of oral 
vocabulary, (2) size of sight 
vocabulary, and (3) skill in prob- 
lem solving (locating informa- 
tion, selecting and evaluating 
material, organizing material, and 
remembering for a specific pur- 
pose ) . 

Wherever the child has more 
than one teacher, each teacher 
should be a teacher of reading. 
No longer can teachers of math- 
ematics or science put upon some 
other teacher the responsibility for 
developing the items given above. 
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YOUR * COUNSELOR * SERVICE 





. A 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
niversity of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


astamped, addressed envelope. 


What activities can I use in order 
to get my pupils interested in 
the multiplication combinations? 

I suggest problematic situations 
that arise in play and home life, 
such as buying marbles, apples, 
oranges, bread, and sugar. There 
are also many types of construc- 
tion involving the multiplication 
combinations. For practice as 
well as for testing, the one hun- 
dred combinations can be mimeo- 
graphed on a sheet of paper of 
standard size in random order, in 
the following form: 


3 6 0 
j 2 4 
The pupils will be interested if 
you score their papers promptly 
and tell each pupil how many 
combinations he answered cor- 
rectly in a specified time. 


* 


Can you suggest a magazine that 
would keep me informed on the 
changes that are taking place in 
the teaching of mathematics in 
the seventh and eighth grades? 

I suggest School Science and 
Mathematics ($2.50 a year). The 
publication office of this magazine 
is located at 450 Ahnaip Street, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 


e 


| have been asked to give a five- 
or ten-minute talk on the relation 
between reading and arithmetic. 
Can you help me? 

In recent years much attention 
has been given to the relationship 
between reading and arithmetic. 
This relationship is particularly 
important in statements of verbal 
problems and in the explanations 
of the computational processes in 
textbooks. Results of investiga- 
tions suggest that reading difh- 
culties constitute the greatest 
source of the errors of pupils in 
problem solving. These difficul- 
ties for the most part reside in 
vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. The vocabulary difficulties 
are traceable to hard words in 
general usage and to technical 
terms in arithmetical usage. To 
Overcome these difficulties, text- 


books are now being constructed 
so that the general vocabulary is 
designed to fit the grade location 
of the child, and the necessary 
technical terms, such as “sum” 
and “subtract,” are introduced 
with proper explanation. Many 
reading difficulties can be avoided 
by using simple sentences. 


* 


Do you think intensive work in 
percentage should be given in the 
sixth grade in elementary school? 
No. It seems better to reserve 
this work for the seventh grade. 


e 


Can you refer me to books show- 
ing special projects that I might 
give to my seventh-grade pupils 
to help them grasp the assigned 
work more thoroughly? 

Consult the seventh-grade book 
in any of the following series of 
arithmetics: 

Child-Life Arithmetics, by C. 
Woody and others (Lyons & Car- 
nahan, Chicago; $.76). 

Daily-Life Arithmetics, by G. 
T. Buswell and others (Ginn & 
Co., Boston; $.76). 

New Trend Arithmetic, by H. 
O. Gillet and others (Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York; 
$.80). 

Study Arithmetics, by F. B. 
Knight and others (Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago; $.88). 


+ 


We are studying ways of checking 
multiplication and would like to 
know whether you can give us any 
help. 

In multiplication, where the 
child is dealing with small one- 
digit multipliers, I suggest check- 
ing by addition; that is, if the 
example were 3} X23=? teach the 
child to write 23 three times and 
add. Later, when he is learning 
to multiply a two-place number 
by a two-place number, teach 
him to reverse the multiplier and 
the multiplicand in checking. 
When neither of these procedures 
is convenient, the checking can be 
done by a mere repetition of the 


- multiplication. 
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EASTERN puts THESE PLEASURE PORTS 


ON YOUR VACATION TRAVEL MAP 






“EASTERN” POINTS TO 
FAIR SAILING! 
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Soon your turn will come to forsake 


routine ahd set off for that cherished vaca- gcoTia—tane a 
tion. Can’t you hear the ocean pounding ‘° Taney — yor 
on the giant rocks of Maine . . . the muffled —e Vere York 
gurgle of a trout pool . . . the surf dis- — 


solving its rustling sequins on Bermuda 
and Virginia sands? 

Lucky wanderer! Whether you travel 
to Nova Scotia, Maine, or Bermuda, fine 
“Eastern” ships await to fete you en route. 
“Eastern” commands the only fleet that 
can take you to all the ocean pleasure 
ports shown here. Among its extensive 





services are cruises, all-expense tours, ex- 
cursions, and regular sailings that cool 
and amuse you. 

P. S. — This is the chance of a lifetime to combine 

a World's Fair with a trip on a large ocean liner! 


Send for illustrated books and folders about the 
“Eastern” ports you'd like to visit. 


® Take along your car. On many of its routes, ‘Eastern’ 
offers low rates for automobiles accompanied by passengers. 


e SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or communicate with Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Pier 19, North River, New York; or 5 W. 
49th St., Rockefeller Center (just off Fifth Ave.). 
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Dining s on the sistershios, Santa Elena 
“Santa Paule”, “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Lu 
have cosement windows opening on promenade 
decks and roll bock domes which opento the sky 





CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISES 


@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 14 cities. Sailings every 


Friday from New York. 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for tropical cruising. 
All outside rooms, each with private bath. Outdoor tiled swim- 


ming pools. 


@ 51 and 358 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile; and ‘Round South America cruise tours permitting visit to 
the 8th Biennial Congress of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Rio de Janeiro, August 6-11. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 
Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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Cruising in Sunny Seas 
(Continued from page 52) 


profile against the sea. Gradually, as 
the ship moved forward, the island 
revealed itself; the hazy blue became 
soft green; deep purple shadows were 
valleys; a mountain pillowed its head 
in clouds; a wooden jetty stretched 
itself into the sea opposite a little 
town half-buried in greenery. 
Excitement on the boat was high 
as the gangplank was lowered. Out 


of nowhere had appeared a score of | 


Negro boys to dive for coins. I went 


ashore in one of the little rowboats | 


that bobbed impatiently at the foot 
of the gangplank and debarked at 
the crowded jetty. Along the water 
front Negro venders squatted behind 
a miscellany of wares—sweetmeats, 
mangoes, pottery, and fish. A rag- 
ged youngster pestered tourists to buy 
a mangy monkey; a woolly-haired 
girl trailed my footsteps in the broil- 
ing sun pleading, “Missy, gie dis chile 
a penny, she cole.” 

The drive to historic Brimstone 
Hill, St. Kitts’ own hallowed shrine 
of empire, was a kaleidoscope of na- 
tive life. The road wound past 
groups of natives working the cane; 
through valleys and villages where 
noisy children, with head-borne kero- 
sene cans and sundry other vessels, 
gathered at standpipes to get their 
supply of water. Fragrant frangi- 
panni and scarlet flamboyant trees 
made the road a ribbon of color. 


| From the hill itself we had a superb 





view of land, sky, and sea shimmer- 
ing with color to misty horizons. 
Every day brought us to another 
of these delightful islands. We found 
them all much like St. Kitts. 
were the same simple, contented 
people; the same remarkable beauty 
of scenery; the same golden beaches 
where the wind in the palms seemed 
to sing an ageless song. Yet each 
island left an individual impression 
with me. We approached St. Vincent 
at twilight, and the purple mountains 
silhouetted against a tropical sunset 
are etched on my memory forever. 
Antigua boasts of deep harbors in 
which Nelson kept his fleet while he 
earned the West Indies for England. 
In St. Lucia stalwart Negro women 
carried huge bunches of bananas and 
loaded them on the boat. The pay 
was very small, but there was not 
one discontented face in the group. 
Dominica is the home of the few 
remaining Carib Indians whose cop- 
pery skin presented a bright Contrast 
to the dusky tone of the Negroes. A 
Belgian priest, who had worked on 
the isle of Montserrat with these sim- 
ple people for sixteen years, left with 
me the same peace and contentment 
which he had found in his work. 
Next there was Barbados, the land 


of bearded trees—“Little England” | 


it is called by natives, who hope to 
find Heaven a second Barbados. 

Trinidad is the most cosmopolitan 
of the West Indies. Here all races 
seem to rub elbows. East Indians 
work in the fields; Chinese super- 
vise bazaars; Negroes hawk their 
wares; here and there is a smattering 
of Spanish, Portuguese, and Japanese; 
Americans lease the famous Pitch 
Lake, and English govern the island. 
Trinidad is the crossroads of the 
western world. 


There | 
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Hick Heritage ot Deask 


Turn to Nippon for refreshing, 
time-honored charm — in 


land. 
scape, traditions, ceremonials 
See, real and unchanged, the sy}. 
van scenes and lovely ladies of 
your Japanese prints; the petal 
and pagodas of embroidered 
screens. All the treasures of 
beauty-loving land—delightfully 
unspoiled by its modern comforts 
and diversions. 
BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 

JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYs 


For illustrated literature on Japan, apply t you 


travel agent or write to Japan Tourist Bureau, 55 


Fifth 


New York, N. Y., 1151 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif 














@ Whatever you 
Summer plans are, be sure to include 
Tennessee. Revel in a variety of scenic 
beauty ranging from eastern America’s 
loftiest mountains to the fertile valley of 
the Mississippi. Stand on hallowed spots 
where history was made. View the 
mighty projects of TVA where a new his 
tory is being made. See the last remail- 
ing pioneer conditions existing beside 4 
modern civilization. In Tennessee, land 
of startling contrasts, you 
will find new possibilities 
for instructive and economi- 
cal recreation. “Joyous 
Vacation Days,” 40 pages of 
pictures and detailed infor- 
mation is FREE. 

Send for your copy now. 





Room 208 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NOD 4 
. TENNESSEE 
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The Law of Loyalty 


Wl (Continued from page 5) 
—_ 1 . ‘ ; : ‘ 
RY The Fair and @ THIS is the last in a series of 


character-education posters which 
~ ae have occupied the frontispiece page 

J of each issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 

the Seashore a | since last September. It is now pos- 
sible to secure the complete series 


> MAKE THE printed on heavy stock, suitable for 


“ww 


framing or for bulletin board display. 
(See the announcement on page 72.) 
FAIREST VACATION The material is selected from a $5000 
prize Children’s Code, written by 
William J. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College. 
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See CANADA this Summer—one of the most “continental,” romantic 


vacationlands this side of Europe! 
by water... 
of ocean cruising ... 


Saguenay, the breeze-swept Great Lakes. 
traveling independently or “all-expense.” 


trips 


S. S. RICHELIEU CRUISES — Every 
SECOND Monday (comm. July 3) from 
BIG Montreal to Quebec, Lower St. 
YEAR! Lawrence, the Saguenay, Lake 
St. John Region, Tadoussac and 
Murray Bay, complete with sight-seeing, 
7 days, $67.50. 
NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY — Embracing 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, Thou- 
sand Islands, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac 
and the Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES—Twice weekly from 


on a liner of the world’s finest inland fleet. 
on the dramatic St. Lawrence, the fabulous 


And see it the delightful way ... 


All the fun 


Choose one of the many 


Detroit up Lake Huron, through the “Soo” 
across Lake Superior to Duluth and return. 
A 7-day itinerary including shore excursions 
at Sarnia, Port Arthur and Fort William, and 
Duluth. 


ECONOMICAL ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE-TOURS— 
Arranged from principal cities including rail 
fare, hotel and Pullman or coach accommo- 
dations, sightseeing programs and all meals. 
WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS !—Made to order for 
you! —Special daily coach cruise-tours, New 
York to Saguenay and return. 4 days, $55 
All Expenses. 


Spend a glorious vacation at the magnificent MANOIR RICHELIEU or the 
charming HOTEL TADOUSSAC in the heart of French Canada 


For information apply to your Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 








Drawing Circus Animals 


(Continued from page 26) 


hind leg. Draw a curving, horizon- 
tal line for the foot, and then a line 
for the other side of the leg. 

Join the broken lines. Now make 
the under part of the body with a 
curving, horizontal line. Then draw 
the front left leg. 

Draw the two remaining legs, the 
front part of the body, the tail, and 
the toes. Join the remaining broken 
lines. 

Drawing the giraffe— 

Draw the head in very faint pencil 
lines. Does the shape you have drawn 
look like the shape shown here? Some 
of the lines are rather straight, but 
others are curved. Do you have the 
snout rather thick? If you do, 
change it. It should be rather thin. 

Draw the top line of the head. 
Add the ears and horns, and then the 
eye. 

Next draw the lines for the neck. 
One begins under the left ear and 
curves just a little. Notice careful- 
ly where the other begins and how 
it slants to make the neck wider at 
the bottom. Add two more lines, to 
make the back. 

Look now at the fourth step in the 
drawing of the giraffe. Add two 
short lines to the long line that you 
drew for the neck. Now draw the 
front line of the right front leg, and 
then the back line. Now add three 


short lines to make the foot. 

Look carefully at the next two 
lines before you draw them—one for 
the lower part of the body and one 
for the front line of the right hind 






leg. Draw them with very fain 
pencil lines. It will then be easy tg 
correct your mistakes. 

Look at the next giraffe. Add the 
remaining line of the back. Notice 
that it takes five lines to complete 
the right hind leg. The two upper 
lines are long, and the three for the 
foot are short. 

Join the broken lines. Finish the 
giraffe as in the last step in the series, 


To the teacher— 

These animals have been made sim- 
ple enough for a child six years old 
to draw and interesting enough for q 
child of twelve years. 

The steps have been carefully ex. 
plained. The teacher will find that 
these verbal directions, given as she 
draws line for line on the blackboard 
while the children draw on their pa 
per, help them to be critical of each 
line as to its length, whether it jis 
curved or straight, and where it be. 
gins and ends. 

After the children have drawa 
these animals, they will like to try to 
model them. The simplest way will 
be to change the pose so that the two 
hind legs are modeled together and 
the two front legs are modeled to- 
gether. This will make the animal 
stand better. 

The teacher who helps the children 
to draw animals like these line by 
line, slowly, carefully, and accurate. 
ly (accurately according to childish 
standards), is helping them to draw 

(Continued on page 61) 











Visit Evangeline’s Acadia... 
roam the lovely Gaspereau and 
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View of the Haden 
Ruwwer and New Jeng 
from the top deck-f 
the Observation Rasf 















Cornwallis valleys...play Nova 

Scotia’s many golf courses.. 

fish in old Yarmouth...swim eg neurnit 

and sail in Halifax...ride, dance, wa winoso 

play tennis! You'll thrill to fee 

Nova Scotia's colorful scenery 

and endless attractions. Ff vaRMoUTH 
Easy to get to by train or 4 

ship...overnight from Boston NAS 2 

..22 hours from New York. 

Convenient Dominion Atlantic 

trains take you all through this 

vacation paradise...low fares, 
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* GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
_the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 
| Roof, $1.00 . . . Observation Roof only—40¢ 








frequent schedules. Write for 
low-cost All-Expense Tour 


booklet. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


405 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., N. Y., 
or your nearest travel agent. 


8 SALES SS SS 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 








ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 
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Gain new life in inspiring Old 
Virginia, where Colonial America 
has come to life! Golf ’mid scenic 
and historic surroundings, bask on 


broad white beaches . . . fish . . . 
or ramble along pine-scented 
trails, and through quaint river- 
clinging towns with famous old 
homes and gardens. Come once | 
and evermore you'll say, 


/ 


“Garry me back to Old Virginia!” - 


Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’”’ 
(Lomtied sup, 


854 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 
Travel motion pictures available. 
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Drawing Circus Animals 


(Continued from page 60) 


other things. If a child gets his lion 
too fat and has to erase and change 
it, or if he draws the legs too far 
apart and has to change his drawing, 
he is learning to be critical of pro- 
portions. 

The child who is taught slowly 
and carefully by the teacher is given 
confidence because he secures a result 
which pleases him. 

Ten-cent stores have animal books 
which show circus animals in differ- 
ent positions. Some children will be 
fortunate enough to see a real circus 
or to go to a zoo. These children 
may like to take pencils and paper 
with them and try to sketch from 
the live animals; or they may wish 
to test their memory when they re- 
turn to school and draw the animals 
they have seen. The gifted children 
will succeed very well. The major- 
ity need the help of pictures and 
the help of the teacher in showing 
them the important lines. 

Many school libraries have Alice in 
Jungleland and Alice in Elephant- 
land, by Mary Hastings Bradley (D. 
Appleton-Century Co.). They were 
illustrated by a child, the author’s 
daughter, who had no drawing les- 
sons except those she received in the 
elementary school of the University 
of Chicago. She had been taught 
by the line method used in describing 
the drawings in this article. She 
went to Africa and drew the beau- 
tiful illustrations you see in her 
mother’s books, with no help from an 
adult. A master of line, she drew 
the illustrations for the first book 
at the age of eight, and the illustra- 
tions for the second book at the age 
of twelve. 


How the Club Exchange 
Vitalized Our Schoolwork 


(Continued from page 40) 


encouraging us in answering them. 
Later, when he saw our material from 
half a dozen different states, he said 
that we were getting far more out 
of the letters and packages than we 
would out of any book. 

Some of my pupils about whom | 
had begun to despair became inter- 
ested in their schoolwork. Writing, 
phrasing, and spelling improved. The 
children read books or parts of them, 
not as an assignment, but because 
they wanted to. They could give a 
good explanatory talk for half an 
hour while showing visitors our dis- 
play. The places on a map actually 
seemed real. History resolved itself 
into delightful stories, and geography 
was entrancing because we were talk- 
ing over our ways of living with 
children far away. 

Many visitors came to have the 
children tell them of our work. One 
day after school we received thirty- 
three teachers and a supervisor, to 
whom the children explained the 
work. We expected that group. An- 
other afternoon, just at closing, a su- 
pervisor stepped in to say that several 
of his teachers would visit the school. 
Volunteers agreed to stay and show 

(Continued on page 69) 
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San Francisco and New York 
—Complete Round Trip Transportation 


See BOTH PAIRS ly 





@ Never before has Vacationing 
America been offered a travel op- 
portunity like this. Think of it — 
you can visit Born Farrs— circle 
the entire United States from coast 
to coast and back home for only 
$69.95 round trip. You can also 
include the N.E.A. Convention 
in San Francisco July 2-6. 


Here is your chance to see all 
America for a penny a mile or less. 
Your choice of many scenic routes 
with unlimited stop-overs to see 
and enjoy the places you have 
always dreamed of. 


Tickets on sale April 20, good 
for 90 days — final return limit 
December 29. Mail coupon today 
for interesting Vacation Literature. 











BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS 


LUXURY 
aC 






Gy 


New Luxury DieseLiners 
READY EARLY IN JUNE 


Burlington Trailways’ new fleet 
of ultra-modern Diesel-powered 
buses will operate on fast through 
schedules over short scenic routes 
between Chicago-San Francisco 
and Chicago-Los Angeles. New 
travel luxury — effortless smooth 
speed — amazing new comforts. 
Completely air-conditioned, much 
more *‘leg-room'’— only 28 seats 
in space for 37, with five restful 
reclining positions. Baggage car- 
ried inside, always handy. Extra 
wide double-pane windows and 
Venetian-type blinds. 


Plan your Vacation to ride these 
luxury DieseLiners at no increase 
over prevailing low bus fares. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO EITHER FAIR 





OMAHA TO 
NEW YORK CITY 


$3415 


Examples 


CHICAGO TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$5610 





IN THE WEST — Black Hills, Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park, Southern California, 
Pacific Northwest. 

IN THE EAST — Niagara Falls, Canada, 
Atlantic City, Washington, Mt. Vernon, 
New England. 





VISIT AMERICA’S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS — Horel reserva- 
tions and other details arranged in 
advance — one low cost covers every- 
thing except meals. To both World's 
Fairs an Western Vacationlands. 
Special Tour Booklet. 
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Where in the 


World 


are 


you going ? 





Get out the atlas and 
trace your ideal tour, east or 
west, around the world... 
then let the““World’s Greatest 
Travel System” show you how 
easily, inexpensively you can 
go. One all-inclusive ticket, 
good for two years, allows 
you to stop over anywhere 
you wish en route. 











Route 2 


Round the 
world via 
Japan, Bali, 
Java, Singapore, 
Suez Canal, 
England. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$734.25 up. 


Agile Australian 


Romance in Egypt 


Route 5 


Round the world 
via Hawaii, 

New Zealand, 
Australia, 

Cape Town, 
London. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$712.45 up. 


Detailed information regard- 
ing any round-the-world 
route from your travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


World 


fours 
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Vermont Beauty 


(Continued from page 50) 


“Look over there!” Camel’s Hump 
stands patiently on the “backbone of 
Vermont.” The descriptive names 
of these northern mountains add 
much to their charm—Madonna 
Peak, Sugarloaf Mountain, Haystack 
Mountain. Meandering up the wood- 
ed slopes are delightful auto roads, 
bridle paths, and hikers’ trails, which 
sometimes do not end until they 
touch the blue. 


June 29th 


Another lake, Memphremagog, or 
“Lake of Beautiful Water,” stretch- 
ing north from Newport, Vermont. 
Thirty miles of blue water! Shall 
we pause for a dip or a ride in one of 
the trim little vessels tied up at the 
wharf, or shall we try for one of the 
twenty-five-pounders that lurk be- 
neath the water’s tranquil surface? 
An excellent golf course is just 
across the way, but anticipation of 
what is to come is too keen to permit 
delay, and the bus takes us on. 


June 30th 


Every day I strive to concentrate 
on a different character in the scenic 
drama. This morning the sun 
sparkled on an unfledged river begin- 
ning its journey to the sea, and 
streams are on the program. The 
rivers here start their wanderings by 
rushing down the steep hillsides. 
They twist and wind through ver- 
dant valleys, ripple over rocks in 
their pathway, and then move into 
quiet stretches. Sleek, glossy cattle 
seek refreshment when the waters 
pause awhile in the meadows. A 
dairy country has need for this con- 
venient water supply. Fishermen 
frequent the banks of the trout 


streams. These woodland scenes 
would not be complete without 
many little rivers. 

July Ist 


Almost a week, and no word to 
you about Vermonters. They’re here 
with the very same qualities that 
Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys 
possessed: abundant energy, self- 
reliance, caution, wisdom, and re- 
sourcefulness. These pioneer virtues 
might lead you to expect an over- 
supply of sternness. Vermonters are 
not demonstrative, but like other 
New Englanders they are courteous 
and hospitable. They make you feel 
that you have come back to your 
own folks who are heartily glad to 
see you. 

A stop at a quiet country inn and 
you are sorry to leave, because of 
your considerate host. A tourist home 
and you can’t forget the charming 
hostess, or the quaint simplicity of 
the home’s early American archi- 
tecture, 

All Vermont seems to say “Stay,” 
and you only wish you could accept 
the invitation. 
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For SPEED, Ride the 


STREAMLINERS 


For ECONOMY, the 


CHALLENGERS 


. and to make the most of your 1939 
vacation opportunities, time your San 
Francisco visit to coincide with the N. E. A. 
Convention, July 2-6. On your way out 
and back see the world-famed wonders of 
the WEST. Low fares and wide choice of 
routes from Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World’s Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 
from any — in the United States, by any 
route you ¢ I a va 

rail fare in coaches, only . $90. 00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) . . $135.00 
For routing in one direction « via the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 


PACIFIC COAST~ S22, Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All oe spots the a $6 Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Roun 
trip in coaches . . $65. 00 


BOULDER DAM—Lake Mead. En route to 


7. P :. nd as, Ne ads, $9 ge 
ours from Las egas, evada, 
$3.45 


as low as. 
—Subli mount cation- 
COLORADO Toes overnight from vacation 
Chicago, as low as . $31.10 


YELLOWSTONE —Masic land of geysers, 


ae Ballas" (ber pengees. 
ound trip in Pullmans (bert $49. 30 


extra) . 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT’L 


—See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 
— _ inal ans. (berth trip to 

edar City in Pullmans rt 
$50.60 


extra) 


BLACK HILLS, $0. DAK. —Highes 


mountains 
a pe oe ——— re Memorial Romantic. 

ite Oo t ushmore emorial . 
rae : $26.45 


as low as 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun- 


“ee " ag Ae, pesest on 
the edge of America’s “Last Wil- 
derness.” Round trip in coaches $54.90 


CANADIAN ROCKIES — 52%, Lake Louise, 


‘ RA os c 2 uver n 
route to or from the Pacific 
Coast. Round trip in coaches . $65, 00 


— Midnight Sun Land. 
ALASKA ic $95.00 


Round trip from Seatt 
of Wisconsin, U 
— WOess <p> heb * en 
—Forest groun t 
West, 23 low ~ a were . $9.35 


err MAIL THIS couron——— 


| R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Dept. 33—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send information about a trip to 
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© Also all-expense tours | 
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My “Working Vacation’ 
on a Great Lakes Boat 


(Continued from page 49) 



















































L¢ 
me to take this trip. I had masteredll ial 
the art of becoming a waitress, . 

Early morning brought a picty 
of blue and white and gold. yy; 
bore steadily northward, while a 
to starboard the Michigan show 
slipped past—low-lying dunes, scan 
tered pine trees, an occasional villag 
Charlevoix fairly sparkled in the 
light of a bright June day. 

A blinding rain was driving a 
the water as we nosed our way arow 
Mackinac Island. Abruptly it cease 
and the sudden burst of sunlight ¢ 
vealed the almost unbelievable beayp 
of the island with its big, inviti 
hotel, and old Fort Mackinac, impe 
turbable, drowsing like a retired w. 
rior, dreaming the dreams of j; 
300-year past. 

The horse-drawn vehicles, in orde 
ly array on the main thoroughf, 
waiting to carry our passeng 
around the island, presented a sig 
seldom seen by one of my generatig 
What fun to take the trip, perch 
high in an open surrey, clatteria 
along the streets at a spanking ¢ 
Our shore leave was all too short, 
toward evening the ship’s warnin 
whistle sent us scampering down th 
dock, already planning for bicyd 
trips and horseback riding, swimmi 
and tennis, on our subsequent tri 
Mackinac was our favorite place! 

From the depths of the ship ¢ 
mighty motors throbbed in stead 
pulsing rhythm, beating tirelesdy 
driving us ever farther into ¢ 
wild, enchanting Northland. G 
ally the shore grew more rugged, f 
est fringed. In the magic of brilli 
moonlight, as I gazed for hours f 
the open hatchway, the pres 
seemed to vanish, and I was carf 
back three centuries—back to an agg 
when the red man roamed the Great 
Lakes region, and Gitchie Manited 
the Great White Spirit, held 
over the vast silence. I was 
this land as it was first seen by th 
valiant voyageurs, Cadillac, Mi 
quette, Joliet, Nicolet, whose nan 
still live in legends of the region. 

Across Lake Huron and at the end 
of tranquil Georgian Bay, dotted” 
with its thirty thousand islands, we 
found Midland, Ontario. It was neat 
and trim, with an indescribable a 
which marked it as Canadian. Nea 
by was the Martyr’s Shrine, ¢ 
of Christianity in Ontario. 

Our next port of call was Detrot 
busy, clattering, friendly. Typicify 
it was of all large cities in its comfy 
trast of wealth and poverty. 
of time prevented more than a rush 
ing visit to the shopping district (i 
the money we made must be spe 
somehow!) and an even briefer ¢ 
ride through the park. 

Cleveland, viewed from Lake EF 
on a still summer evening, loo 
calm and settled. Unhurried, in 
ested, the people on the dock we 
glad to wave a friendly hand to p 
sengers and crew alike. 

With another day came Buffale 
the turning point of our cruise. 4 
goal of everyone, of course, 
Niagara Falls. A few of us were? 

(Continued on page 63) 
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| civilization” 
| ever, that cannot shut out the charm 
| of blue waters, great palms, and 
_ moonlight nights. 


My “Working Vacation” 
on a Great Lakes Boat 


(Continued from page 62) 


fortunate as to be included in a bus 
tour. First, a beautiful ride of twenty- 
three miles, and then—the Falls! 
Can anyone really tell about Niagara? 
Even its memory leaves me inarticu- 
late. 
—rushing, roaring, thundering end- 


lessly, majestic beyond the power of | 
In a dazed con- | 


human delineation. 
dition, outwardly subdued yet in- 
wardly exalted, I made the return trip 
to Buffalo. 

Soon we were churning westward, 
homeward bound. Miles and hours 
sped past, broken by our second stop 
at Detroit, a flying visit to Mackinac, 
and finally—the home stretch. Chi- 
cago had never looked so good to me 
as on that last morning, as our course 
swung sharply westward and we 
made for Navy Pier. Like travelers 
returning from a foreign cruise, 
we crowded the portholes, snatching 
fleeting glimpses of our home shore. 
Twenty-two hundred miles we had 
journeyed, yet here was Chicago, 
placidly greeting us as though we 
had been gone but overnight! 

I had thought that this day would 
bring an end to my adventure, but 
my blood was pulsing to the rhythm 
of the ship’s great heart, and the 
scent of the pine trees was in my 
nostrils. Wild horses could not have 
held me on the dock when the ship 
sailed again that evening! And so it 
was to be for weeks to come. The 
lure of the Lakes, I found, was not 
to be resisted. 


Sea Breeze Sailor 


(Continued from page 53) 


the ground and up the smooth grey 
trunks of the royal palms. 
liantly colored hummingbird with 
long black streamers flashes from 
flower to flower. This is just one of 
the fairyland surprises in the tropical 
gardens outside Jamaica. The masses 
of orchids seem commonplace com- 
pared to the unbelievable flowers that 
grow in unbelievable places. 

Jamaica is indeed black. There 
are comparatively few white people, 
and intermarriage is common. The 
kindly priest in a Kingston church 
had just finished baptising two in- 
fants as we entered—a black mite, 
calmly sleeping, and a white baby, 
screaming lustily—side by side in the 
arms of their respective godmothers. 


Jamaica meets you with basket | 
upon basket, straw hat upon straw | 
Baskets greet you in every port, | 


hat. 
and it is the rare soul that does not 
stagger back to the ship hidden be- 
hind mountains of raffia and grass— 
sure, like the seller, of having the 
best of the bargain. 

Four more days for the voyage 
back to New York. They slip by 
without identity. It isn’t possible— 
but land is in sight. Bobbing buoys 
sounding like far-off church bells re- 
mind us that we have come back “to 
. a civilization, how- 


Vacation is over. 


Vividly it all comes back to me | 


A bril- | 








Amazing 
Capacity 









« 
| | Holds 3 to 5 \\ 
| | Suits Wrinkle-Free .) 
Holds 5 to 10 
Dresses ) Light, Easily 
Managed 
| 











Wrinkle-Free 


Fits Into Auto 


. f Packing Section Compartments 


Detachable 


i 7 If — : 7 
Uz ties ¢ 
BS Slips Easily 

| Under Berth 
Ej oy the distinctive convenience of 


this new HARTMANN TOUROBE 


....and travel wrinkle-free 












At these new low prices... 
*HARTMANN TOUROBE — The famous 


“Trunk-in-miniature”, choice of seasoned 
travelers the world over — now available at 
this remarkably low price. Others $15 to $80. 


HARTMANN SKY-ROBE — Holds 6 to 8 
dresses on hangers inthe lid. Entirecase free for 
apparel and accessories. Others $15 to $62.50. 


520% 
$1750 





MAKERS OF FINE 
TRAVELGOODS 
SINCE 1877 
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Different from any other 
vacation---an exhilarating, thrilling 
cruise to Labrador, land of primitive 
grandeur! See famed Grenfell Mis- 
sions, Indian settlements, at outposts 
of civilization; Northern Lights, ice- 
bergs, wild Arctic life; also New- 
foundland, Gaspe, French Canada, 
Maritimes, Boston, New York. En- 
joy the tonic sub-Arctic sun and air 
on this unique, healthful holiday. 






Se 










Your ship’s your superb hotel: all 
outside rooms, merry shipboard life, 
first rate French cuisine and service, 
shore programs. 


Ask Your Travel Agent 
today for literature, or apply 


CLARKE 
Steamship Co., Ltd. 
655 Fifth Ave., New York 
310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 


Canada Cement Bldg., 
Phillips Square, Montreal 


OF | ARKE 


From Montreal 
11-12% days---$135 up 


From New York 
11% days---$145 up 
The Luxurious and Popular Clarke Liners 


“NORTH STAR” and 
“NEW NORTHLAND” 


teamshi 
Co~ ~fimite ri | 
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GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Summer's the time of year 
that’s yours—to break away 
from teaching tension—to re- 
lax taut nerves with rest and 
play! Give yourself a real 
vacation—a Georgian Bay 
Line cruise! Two varied itiner- 
aries to choose from .. . the 
ever-popular Georgian Bay 
Cruise between Chicago and 
Buffalo . . . the Lake Superior- 
Isle Royale Cruise between 
Buffalo and Duluth. Shipboard 
entertainment, deck sports, 
dancing, fascinating ports. 
Seven-day cruises, $69.50 and 
up, including meals and berth. 
Shorter cruises, and cruise- 
tours to the New York World’s 
Fair via the Great Lakes, are 
also available. For further 
information, mail the coupon. 
$. S$. SOUTH AMERICAN 
5. $5. NORTH AMERICAN 
Chicage Mackinac island Penetanguishene* — Midland* 


Owen Sound* Detroit Cleveland Bulfale 
*On Georgian Bay 


5. 5. ALABAMA 


Buttate Cleveland Detroit 
Sault Ste. Marie isle Royale 


Mackinac Island 
Duluth 


E. |. Goebel, P. T. M. 
i Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 
| 128 West Monroe Street, Chicago, lilinois 


Please send me free illustrated folder describ 
ing Georgian Bay Line Great Lakes cruises. 
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San Francisco, 
Here I Come 


(Continued from page 13) 


Public Library, War Memorial Build- 
ing, Opera House, and other build- 
ings. The drive takes you through 
the shopping district, Chinatown, 
and to Fisherman’s Wharf. Here 
you might go to Stall 9, the Grotto, 
where a big apron will be given to 
you so that you can dive into “ciop- 
pino.” You don’t know what that 
is? Wait and see! 

After driving along Marina Boule- 
vard and looking at Golden Gate 
Bridge and the Presidio, you will 
come to the Cliff House, from the 
wide windows of which you can 
watch the seals on the rocks below. 

Continuing along to the Skyline 
Boulevard, you will finally drive 
through Golden Gate Park. Take 
your guidebook, because there are 
many things to see in the Park. 

From here you drive over Twin 
Peaks, where you have a magnificent 
view. Going on you will soon find 
yourself back on Market Street, 
which leads to the Ferry Building. 

A beautiful restaurant is the Post 
Street Cafeteria, 62 Post Street, but 
it caters to luncheon guests only. 
Loaded smédrgasbord tables welcome 
you at Bit of Sweden, 560 Sutter 
Street. Mexican dishes are found at 
Sinaloa’s, 1416 Powell Street. 

You will want to see some of the 
“big trees” before you leave, so drive 
north on the Redwood Highway. Be 
sure to stop at Petaluma, the Egg 
City. The New Hotel Petaluma 
serves the best homemade desserts you 
ever ate, so don’t hurry past it. 

Here is an A B C of things that 
you should see. 

Aquarium, Airport 

Berkeley, Bridges (all of them) 

Cable cars, Chinatown, Civic Center 

De Young Memorial Museum (Golden 

Gate Park) 

Embarcadero 

Fisherman’s Wharf, Fleishhacker Pool 

Golden Gate and Golden Gate Bridge, 

“Gjéa” (old Norwegian ship) 

Hotels (Palace, Mark Hopkins, etc.) 

Italian Fishing Fleet 

Japanese Garden (Golden Gate Park) 

Kezar Stadium (Golden Gate Park) 

Latin Quarter 

Mission Dolores 

National Cemetery (Presidio) 

Opera House (Civic Center) 

Pacific Ocean 

Quan Dai, Queen of Heaven (Chinese 

Temples) 

Redwood Highway 

Sutro Baths and Park 

Telegraph Hill, Coit Tower 

Union Square 

View of Alcatraz from shore 

War Memorial Building (Civic Center) 

X stands for places other people will 

tell you not to miss 

Yerba Buena Island, Yacht Harbor 

Zoo 

Remember that the keynote of the 
Golden Gate Exposition is fravel and 
pleasure. Take very little baggage, 
and leave your weighty problems at 
home. Thrust your torch of learn- 
ing into the bottom drawer of your 
desk with your plan book. Who 
knows but that your problems may 
“integrate” while you are shedding 
your inhibitions? Westerners approve 
of exuberance, and like to have you 
become enthusiastic, so let yourself 
go—to San Francisco. 












“CANADA’S 
OCEAN 
PLAYGROUND” 


Hospitable . . . pic- 
turesque ...a va- 
cationland of sheer 
delight . . . where 
surprisingly low 

costs cover every- ~ 

thing you will surely want to see 
and do in this friendly unspoiled 
Province-by-the-sea. Swim, ride, 
play tennis and golf, sail, hike, 
motor, hunt and fish, or just take 
it easy to your heart’s content and 
enjoy the invigorating restful at- 
mosphere. Everywhere you go 
you will find comfortable hotels, 
inns and 
camps at ex- 
tremely rea- 
sonable rates. 


‘ 
| 






A photographer's paradise 
...be sure to bring your 
camera along and record an 
ever memorable vacation with 
striking pictures like this one. 
**Believe-it-or-not,”’ the boat 
you see high and dry will ac- 
tually be afloat in a few short 
hours when the Tides of 
Fundy run in to a depth of 
40 feet or more. 


The idyllic charm of 
Nova Scotia is mir- 
rored in the countless 


lakes that dot the 


countryside, where 
sparkling streams 
course down to the 
sea through great pine 
forests that tower 
high above sweeping 
coastlines of majestic 


grandeur. 










A people of brave and distin- 
guished history, Nova Scotia’s 
friendly folk carry on their 
interesting traditional crafts 
and industries, midst settings 
of quaint old world charm. 





You will thrill to the 
skirl of Scottish pipes 
and see the lassies 
dance in the pictur- 
esque costumes of the 


From whatever point you en- 
ter Nova Scotia you can now 


go the length and breadth of homeland at Nova 
the Province without leaving Scotia's Highland 
paved roads. Games celebrations. 


Nova Scotia is economically reached by steamship, 
rail or motor, Nova Scotia is only 23 hours from 


New York and overnight from Boston. 


Write us, se we can help you plan your vacation to 
the best advantage of your pleasure and your 
pocketbook . . . 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


OF INFORMATION 


109 Hollis Street Halifax, N. S., 
or Room 1009, 6 East 45th St., N. Y. C. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSD 














WHAT HAPPENS 
on JUNE 10h’ 


That’s the final arrival date—, 
Dansville, N.Y.— for entries in the 
INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEs; 
—short letters telling 


“Where I Would Like to Go on My 
Vacation This Year. . . and Why" 








And on July Ist, 100 checks, wig 
a total value of $1,000, wil] be 
sent to 100 persons, to pay for qj 
or part of their vacation. 
shouldn’t you be one of the wis, 
ners? Just see the awards! 





THE AWARDS | 
FIRST PRIZE $ 100] 
SECOND PRIZE... 75 
THIRD PRIZE... . 
FOURTH PRIZE .. 4 
FIFTH PRIZE... . 25. 
10 PRIZES, $15 each 150/ 
25 PRIZES, $10 each 259) 
60 PRIZES, $5 each . 300 | 

$1,000 | 








As Easy as It Sounds! 


All we ask of you is that you tell , 
in 500 words (or less if you prefer 
where you would like to go on your \ 
cation this year, and the reasons for you 
choice. It’s as easy as it sounds, ni 
you're sure of winning an award—eithe 
a cash prize or a four-color print of al 
art masterpiece. Pictures, suitable { 
framing, will be sent to all entrants wh 
do not recei+ cash, as evidence thd 


-heir interest and effort are appreciatelh, 


Who Are Eligible? 


The 1939 Contest is open to teacher 
actively engaged in the practice of thei 
profession, or subject to call as ab 
stitutes; to superintendents, principak 
supervisors, school librarians, and am 
one engaged in executive or secretaria 
work in the schools; to students in stat 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 
similar teacher-training _ institution 
[Exception: Not open to persons wh 
have won a prize amounting to mor 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contes 
of Tue Instructor. } 


Points to Keep in Mind 


* THe Instructor will become th 
owner of all manuscripts submitted i 
this Contest. None can be returned 
{| A number of the prize-winning letter 
will be published in the Travel Sectia 
of Tue Instructor during 1939" 
{ Names of the prize winners wil 
be published in the September iss 


Follow These Simple Rule: 


1. Use business-size paper, 84” x II 


2. Place in upper left-hand corner: 

(a) Your full name (if a woms 
state whether Miss or Mrs.). 

(b) Your exact educational positio: 
including name of school & 
school system in which y# 
serve (with grade), oz institute 
where you are a student. 

(ce) The mailing address to which ¥ 
are to send your award. 

3. Type your letter, with double spac 
or write in ink clearly, without crow’ 
ing. Use one side only of the pape 

4. Write 500 words, or less. 

5. At the end of the letter place ® 
statement: “I hereby certify ; 
this is my own original compositio® 
Then sign your name. 

6. Send your letter, with first-class po* 
age fully prepaid, as soon as 
written. It must reach us not late 


than June 10, 1939. Address it te: 
W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 





The Instructor, Dansville, Ni 
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$ 100 | 

75 | 

4 For sheer magnificence, here is 

25 | Nature’s all-time World’s Fair! 
150 | 
280 Enjoy the restful, scenic thrills of 
300 | . : 

1,000 | Nature in DENVER’S glorious, snow- \ow 

= : 7 VISITORS BUREAU 

ey surrounded mountain resorts...midway DENVER CONVENTION & 

7 0 

mu tell between both World Fairs.Cross the COLORA 

u prefer + — ° ° 30 Court Pl., Denver, 2 tion 

Your Continental Divide in High Gear... 16 ENVER - send free informa 

8 for you : z 
aye ° 7 ’ in D 

<a NEW!... Drive up MOUNT EVANS! I'll stop-over eel 

rint f a . . = ae — 

itable ‘a America’s HIGHEST Auto Highway NAME - nieeatecena es 

rants why 

ence th —in Denver's famous Mountain Parks. ADDRESS 

precia 

| J 

2? 

) teacher . 7 

| . But poverty crept in, and want, Where all men, free and equal, 

I m - The Melting Pot And men were glad to know May work and live and play, The Workbench Adds 

rrincipal Teatiunad 36 That open gates across the sea Made safe by law and freedom 

and an en ee eee oe Would welcome them, and so That guards them night and day! Interest to Classroom 

ny ye (Adds her heart to pot.) The Spaniard found his little niche And children have a chance to «age 

aie an COLUMBIA— In our good nation too. Grow manly, clean, and strong, Activities 

stitution: The magic brew now shows to me The land of opportunity Because our flag and nation (Continued from page 17) 

sons Wh A Scotch lass, pretty as can be. For them, and me, and you! Fights cruelty and wrong! 

Apts SCOTCH GIRL— (Drops heart in pot.) So pledge allegiance gladly 3. The children composed poems 
; I come from land of heath and COLUMBIA— To starry field of blue, about the articles they had made, 
heather Here come a little girl and boy And to the stripes of red and white and about the children at work. 

Mind And solemn skies and murky weather. Who hail America with joy! That wave now over you. 4. A thank-you letter was written 

ome thy From land of rocky hill and glen, (The American Girl and American (Flag-Bearer holds flag aloft while to the lumberman who had taken the 

mitted i Where marched the brave old Scot- Boy enter. They may come up the all say the pledge to the flag. Char- class through his establishment. 
heat tish men. aisle together, or enter from opposite acters join hands and sing, “Salute §. The group made a frieze depict- 

ol Sectia And I have come to tell you all sides of the stage. The group sepa- the Flag,” in the February, 1933, is- ing the workbench, the workers, the 
1939-4 How the Scots hailed brave free- rates a bit, so that there is room for sue of THe INsTRUCTOR.) lumberyard, and the finished articles. 

ners wil dom’s call; the girl on one side of Columbia and COLUMBIA (raising her hand)— A 

ber issu How much we fouad in this new for the boy on the other side.) The Melting Pot, where many hearts An Activity 

Rules place AMERICAN GIRL— Are mingled in the brew, One of the visual outcomes of the 

>t That met the needs of our own race. We are Americans, and we tell Is filled with joy and liberty study of our community was a table 

Bes We liked its mountains, tall and high, How glad we are that we may dwell And right and justice too. setup of our town. This interesting 

nea The prairies’ sweep from sky to sky. Where proud Old Glory flutters high It is a symbol we should hold project was developed by the children 

ars). We liked the ever-pounding sea Against the blue arch of the sky. And treasure safe away. with articles made at the workbench. 
positio That washed its shores so steadily. AMERICAN BOY— O listeners! remember well The following committees were re- 
chool « We've helped to build the farms and We honor great America; Its precious words today! sponsible for various phases of the 
wis mill, May peace protect its shore, For it says, “Only as we strive construction of our community set- 

. We've helped the rolling fields to That all in liberty may live To live the Golden Rule, up. The city planners drew a large 

which till. Now and forevermore! Will liberty and kindness reign map and decided upon the important 

a In church and school, in bank and (The Flag-Bearer, bearing a large In ev’ry home and school!” streets. The architects observed the 

yee | store, American flag, comes in and takes Remember, ev'ry nation has buildings in our town, found out 

eget We've served the country we adore! his place in the foreground, center,in Of grace and love its share, the sizes, and then drew plans. The 
(Adds her heart to pot.) front of all, before the Melting Pot.) | And in this Melting Pot they mix carpenters did the measuring and 

_ COLUMBIA— COLUMBIA— Into a potion rare. constructing of the buildings. The 

a thi We haven’t time to tell you now All hail our wondrous symbol, Something of goodness, faith, and sanders finished surfaces and edges. 

position Of all who came, or when, or how, The flag of truth and right, trust, The painters traced the architect’s 

But one more country sends a word Whose glory streaming o’er us Something of gladness, too, plans and colored the buildings they 

‘lass pot And is most anxious to be heard! Keeps faith and courage bright! Has melted in this ancient pot had traced. The park landscapers 

pos P ge brig po 

: a . SPANISH BOY— Come now, and in saluting For ev’ry one of you! made trees out of green art paper. 

by fos Spain was a land of color, The flag that’s yours and mine, (The curtain may be drawn quiet- When all phases of the project 

ne Of grandeur and of might; Give thought to what it means to ly to the strains of “America,” or the were completed, the buildings and 
re In olden days its castles stood dwell children may follow Columbia down the trees were arranged on the table 
ille, ™ On many hills alight! Beneath a flag so fine! the aisle and out of the room.) map of our community. 
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Colorado Rocktes 
AND THE 


eather River Canyon 







FLYER 


New Trough Service... Only 
Two Nights asorearey 00 
San Francisco Beginning June 


i Across 
The Scenic Way / : 
mA. — direct to California 
— on a schedule which oe 
you a panorama of Wester 
scenery by daylight. 

i ow- 
Mile-high Denver; snow- 
ca — Rockies; colorful can- 
~~ of the Colorado, Rivers 
Fascinating Salt Lake on™ 
rugged Sierras; specta - 
oe River prey niners 

n of t 
en olive groves - “ “ 
Sacramento Valley. A, #. 
glorious climax .- - 54 Nee 
cisco Bay .+- Treasure Islan “ 
fairylan suspended betwe 
sky and water. 
Train 
Complete Through 
“ceueage0u? Francisco 
Standard and tourist Pull- 
mans; lounge car for all lete- 
ing car passengers, ee 
‘lining chair cars; 
Tec conditioned. No change of 


cars en route. 





als (as low as 

t 
90c a day for coach —oo 
car passengers) A. 
purse service .+- free Pp 


e— 
— NIGHTS EN ROUT 
ri 12:35 pm ist day 


Delicious me 


ie. — ap 7:55 a) 2nd day 
) (Golomio tT 2nd day 


Ar. Salt Feather River Can» ons 


| Ar. San Francisco- : 30 pm 3rd day 


h 
7 dard sleeper and coac 
Ley or the General Persians 
Veoh ve at 2:00 pm to Linco a. Nee. 
— thence, on the Exposition Fl) 


Also through standard and tourist 








chic via 
sleeping car service from Chicago 
the Royal Gorse. 








A. COTSWORTH, Jr., Burlington Route, 
Burlington Building, Chicago, LIL, or 


H. I, SCOFIELD, D.&R.G.W.R.R., 
Equitable Bidg., Denver, Colo., or 


J. G. WHEELER, Western Pacific R.R., 
Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me illustrated booklet and com- 
plete information about the “Exposition Flyer 
way to the Coast. 

Name 


ee, cccrentecsencesteteredenseuneenes 





City 
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Among the Smokies 


(Continued from page 51) 


Our touring was done in large 
sight-seeing buses whose tops could 
be rolled back, with cross braces 
strong enough so that we could hang 
on to them when we wanted to 
stand up for especially good views. 

The mountaineer homes, for the 
greater part, looked very crude, many 
of them made of logs, and some with 
a dog run. There were no screens or 
screen doors, but every cabin, no 
matter how poor it looked, had an 
array of potted plants and flowers or 
a lovely flower garden next to the 
house. And everywhere were small 
tobacco and corn patches. 

We spent the night at a rustic but 
comfortable inn, where our bedroom 
had a veritable sun porch at one end 
with casement windows on two sides. 
In the evening the bellhops gave an 
entertainment of mountain music. 

The next day took us through the 
land of the waterfalls to Asheville— 
for me like a glimpse into paradise. 
Our driver always stopped at van- 
tage points to allow us to snap pic- 
tures or enjoy the scenery. 

The gorges down which the falls 
leaped and small rivers descended 
were of changing blues and purples, 
and the mountainsides a miottled 
green of pine, oak, and rhododen- 
dron, the latter in many places chok- 
ing out the forest growth. We 
traveled through the Chilhowee, the 
Great Smoky, and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. But whatever their 
names, they were all beautiful, with 
clouds making ever-changing vistas. 

Lunch the second day was served 
at an inn and country club of 2,300 
acres in the Sapphire Country. A 
huge chimney with four fireplaces in 


the very center of the lobby was an 
unforgettable feature of the place. 
There were also the largest dahlias I 
have ever seen. 

Evening brought us to Asheville 
and our hotel rooms. Here we stayed 
two nights. 

The trip to Chimney Rock was 
made by private cars, since the grades 
are too steep for buses to negotiate. 
Sturdy steps with railings, and occa- 
sional landings, lead up to the rock 
itself, which juts out apart from the 
mountain and so affords a marvelous 
view up Hickory Nut Gorge and 
across the stretches of the Piedmont 
Plain and ranges of the Blue Ridge. 
Far to the south we could see King’s 
Mountain of Revolutionary fame. 

On our return from Chimney Rock, 
I decided on a long nap, but May 
took the trip through the Biltmore 
estate, home of the late George W. 
Vanderbilt, considered one of the 
most magnificent estates in America. 

The return to Knoxville came all 
too soon. Out from Asheville we 
passed rayon mills, extract mills, and 
a huge paper mill. Pulpwood is the 
chief source of money for the moun- 
taineers, for each owns his little tim- 
ber patch, and cuts and hauls cord- 
wood to the pulp mills. 

At Newfound Gap, where one has 
breath-taking views of both Tennes- 
see and Carolina sides of Great 
Smoky Mountains Park, we left the 
through road to travel seven and a 
half miles along the Skyline Drive. 
This highway, due to be extended 
from the Shenandoah Valley to the 
southern end of the Smokies, is in 
process of becoming one of the 
world’s great scenic drives, 





Make History Come Alive! 


(Continued from page 51) 


the old chaise in which “Andy” took 
the road for Washington, allowing a 
month for a journey now made in 
two days. 

Eastward to the tailor shop of 
another Andrew and later President 
at Greeneville, Tennessee, the high- 
road led us across the plateau of the 
Cumberland Mountains. Mount Le 
Conte was off on our right among 
the Great Smokies as we entered the 
bare shabby room, with its shelf of 
books that had helped Andrew John- 
son climb to the highest position in 
the land. 

Turning northeast, we entered the 
colonial state most interesting to 
me—Virginia. Houses built before 
the Revolution are occupied by 
descendants of men who went to the 
House of Burgesses, to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, to the Battle ‘of 
King’s Mountain in South Carolina. 

Now we are approaching Natural 
Bridge, situated on land granted by 
George III to Thomas Jefferson on 
July 5, 1774. Washington surveyed 
it and left his bench mark there, and 
he carved his name high on the rock 
wall. While the others were buying 
cards and souvenirs, I seized: my 
chance to wander quite alone down a 
rustic path. There were many steps 


in groups of five or seven. In all, I 
counted ninety. 

Down the last step—breathing 
faster with excitement. A turn to 
the right and... there it hangs! 
A magic bridge, two hundred fifteen 
feet high, with a span of ninety feet, 
far above tiny Cedar Creek, its 
molder in ages past. 

The reverence and awe I felt that 
day have never left me. For a little 
time I wandered beneath the rocky, 
tree-clad heights, then I climbed 
back from the hollow and boarded 
the bus. 

Looking off from his pedestal 
above the greensward in the box- 
encircled cemetery in Lexington, 
Virginia, is the bronze statue of that 
Professor Jackson from the faculty 
of Virginia Military Institute who 
earned his sobriquet at the first 
Battle of Bull Run (1861), when 
he stood with his command “like a 
stone wall.” 

Not far distant stands Washing- 
ton and Lee University. On its 
campus we visited the South’s most 
sacred shrine, the vine-clad Lee 
Chapel. By a basement door we en- 
tered a room full of relics of two 
warrior statesmen. 

(Continued on page 67) 





AND HERE’S WHY! 


Everyone who comes to Michigan has a 
wonderful time. There’s sport, fun and 
relaxation to satisfy every desire for ad- 
venture and romance. Refresh yourself 
with exhilarating 
—® boating or swimming 
* in the crystal-clear waters 
of four Great Lakes or 5,000 
inland lakes. . fine sandy 
beaches beckon at every 
turn. Make plans for a 
Michigan vacation; you'll 
remember it with pleasure 
the rest of your life 









4 Bass Season Opens June 25th 


Bree 


BOOKLETS 


Write TODAY for new 
illustrated booklets 
describing this vaca- 


tion wonderland 


GREATER MICHIGAN, INC: 
HOTEL OLDS e LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Dept. I-6 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, pleas? 
send me booklets on memorable vacations 
in Michigan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE____—__ 
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Plan 
your vacation 
now ! 








Take advantage of one of these 
delightful “Spotless Fleet” 
cruises—a gay, invigorating sea 
voyage with delightful compan- 
ions . . . fascinating ports of call 

“ entertainment, dance orches- 
tra, swimming pools ... and 
world-famed Holland-America 
service and cuisine all the way 
to round out a perfect holiday. 


SPOTLESS FLEET 


CRUISES 





BERMUDA—NASSAU—HAVANA 
S. S. ROTTERDAM 
11 Days — $97-5° up 


BERMUDA 
S. S. ROTTERDAM 
ime 29 — 5 Days — $60.00 up 


Curacao, N. Ww. I. Venezuena,S. A. 
VirGin ISLANDS 
fuly 14 S. S. VEENDAM 
— 13 Days — $130.00 up 
iy 28 S. S. ROTTERDAM 


Sept. 9 — 13 Days — $125.00 up 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


S. S. ROTTERDAM 
Sept. 1 — 3% Days — $40.00 up 


june 14 





OTHER CRUISES — May 26, June 2, 
june 3, September 24, October 7, 
October 21. 


Inexpensive 
Crossings 


» KUROPE 


Whether you travel independ- 
ently, or take a tour, be sure of 
one thing—go Holland-America! 

e comfort; the quiet and 
happy atmosphere found on 
board the ships; the unexcelled 
service and cuisine, add im- 
measurably to the success of an 
outstanding and memorable trip. 


Frequent sailings by the new 
hip, Nieuw Amsterdam, 
the Statendam, Volendam and 
Veendam, offering excellent ac- 
Commodations in cabin, tourist 
and third classes; the new 
Motor vessels, Noordam and 
m, carry only one class 
(tourist), where passengers 
the run of the ship. Write 
today for full information. 


During certain periods a re- 
duction of 20% is granted to 
teachers on Sabbatical leave. 


8 Broadway epee Lae. ; New York 
Offices 




















@nd Agents in all Principal Cities 
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Make History Come Alive! 


(Continued from page 66) 


Up the narrow stairs to the chapel 
proper, and its close view of Valen- 
tine’s recumbent statue in white 
marble, the exact image of General 
Lee, made from measurements, pho- 
tographs, and casts taken while he 
was president of the university. 

As one glances at the collection of 
portraits on the walls, the brilliant 
brown eyes of Lee seem electric in 
their suggestion of energy. Through 
a western window a ray of sunlight 
shines on Peale’s portrait of George 
Washington as a young man—tall, 
slender, plain, “true blue.” 

But others besides Presidents and 
generals grace the pages of history, 


_ and this region has fascinating me- 


mentos of McCormick and his reaper, 
of Sam Houston and Stephen Austin, 
who went to Texas and gained fame. 
After we had crossed a corner of 
into 


Maryland Pennsylvania, we 
found at Gettysburg a pathetic 
march of ancient men, many in 


wheel chairs, across the mown and 
mounded fields studded with monu- 
ments. “Looks something like a golf 
course,” remarked one tourist, with 
crass indifference to the memory of 
the stupendous crisis of life and 
death of which this was the scene. 

On the way back home through 
Cumberland Gap, where Daniel 
Boone led his pioneers into Kentucky, 
we followed the Wilderness Road to 
the colonial town of Harrodsburg. 
In its reconstructed fort the most 
interesting spot for me was the home 
of Ann McGinty, who brought the 
first spinning wheel to the state, 
made the first linen and linsey, and 
also made the first butter. 

Federal Hill at Bardstown is a 
typical mansion of the Old South, 
with a mahogany desk in the wide 
hall where, tradition says, the visit- 
ing nephew, Stephen Foster, wrote 
two immortal songs, “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground.” 

There is a homey feeling about the 
court square at Hodgenville, with its 
statue of a seated Lincoln, in feature 
more youthful than one usually sees. 
Three miles out is the birthplace 
farm, where the log cabin with its 
dirt-daubed chimney is housed in a 
granite temple more regal than a 
pharaoh’s tomb. Negroes were de- 
scending from a tightly packed farm 
truck. They climbed, as we did, the 
long flight of steps to do honor to 
the one who had handed freedom and 
opportunity to them. 

More attractive to me than the 
rather dreary cabin, empty of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln’s scant furnishings, 
was the spring, vine draped in its 
forest shelter, to which the young 
Abe and his sister came to get water 
for the cabin home on the hill. 

Soon my trip was over, but no 
longer are there shadowy images in 
my mind, names on a page, but flesh- 
and-blood people in a world of real- 
ity. These intensely human char- 
acters, with many others glimpsed in 
their own surroundings, live forever 
in an understanding heart. 








SUMMER INCOME FOR TEACHERS 
interested in lucrative educational sales work. For de- 
tails outline your education and employment record to 
THE LIBRARY GUILD, 604 West 112th Street, New York. 
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Assures you a Glorious, 
‘Care-free Vacation! 
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This summer YOU can go 
places and do things . 
visit America’s favorite 
, vacation lands... sce and 
do it all at unbelievably 
low cost, by simply choosing onc 
of the many Trailways All-Ex- 
pense Vacation Tours. 

Every Trailways bus Tour i 
planned to give you a vacation 
you'll long remember. Everything 
arranged for you: hotel, sightsec 
ing tours, boat trips, etc. A Trail- 
ways All-Expense Tour gives you 
so much more for so little. Send 
coupon below for details. 














GREATEST OF ALL 


Travel BARGAINS 
See 2 World’s Fairs $69* 


(Attend N. E. A. Convention, 

too; San Francisco, July 2-6) 

Perhaps never again will such an offer be 
made, Think of it! From your home 
town toone Fair... then across America 
to the other Fair... then back home 
again. A glorious adventure by bus for 
less than a penny a mile transportation! 


If You Can’t Go to Both, 

BE SURE TO SEE ONE FAIR! 
By travelling Trailways you save ON 
your fare, and you save AT the Fair. 
Because in San Francisco and New York 
you can take advantage of Trailways 
All-Expense Exposition Tours which as- 
sure you fine hotel accommodations, 
admissions to the Fairs, special sight- 
seeing trips, etc.—everything arranged 
for you but meals, at these unusually 
low rates: 

3 All-Expense Days in San Francisco. .$8.75 
3 All-Expense Days in New York... $11.25 


GO TRAILWAYS... 
It's the FRIENDLY Way to Travel! 
Comfortable... you ride in spacious 


Cream and Crimson Streamliners, air- 
cushioned, many of them air-con 
ditioned. 


Interesting, Educational... you see 

MORE of America, discover his- 

torical shrines, play in National! 
Parks, see majestic mountains, when 
you travel Trailways. 


Economical . . . it costs less to travel 
Trailways than to use your car! 






For vacation travel, for daily travel... to the nex: 
town, or across America, insist on Trailways tickets, 
Trailways routing, Trailways courtesy. 


Send for FREE Vacation Travel Guides Now 


(or consult your local Trailways agent) | 
National Trailways System, 20 East Randolph St., Chicago. | 
0 Please send me, immediately, detailed costs and routes for an | 
All-Expense, ....day vacation from (City)....... 
to (City) 

EB GROGT BB URW BNE ccc ccccccccccccccsccseseceneesce 

O Please ons me complete information on “See Both Fairs for | 
Only $69.° l 
O Please of me information on 


Name 
(print plainly ) l 
Bic kcbessessesaes 
| Si cécdindesedenkeesunnss « State | 
Gems queme qumee ms ce cee ee es eee ee ee ee es es es ee oe 








Thousands each year find 
Hapag-Lloyd All-Expense 


Tours in connection with “end of term" 


sailings the ideal way to see Europe. Itin- 
eraries and accommodations can be 
arranged in accordance with the time avail- 
able, the money you wish to spend, the 
places you want to visit. Go see Europe 
for yourself this history making year on one 


of these carefree, all-expense tours. 


END OF TERM SAILINGS WITH 
COLLEGE ORCHESTRAS ON EACH SHIP 








ENGLAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 
GRENUEIG . 2. scans. JUNE 14 
EUROPA JUNE 21 
DEUTSCHLAND JUNE 22 
HAMBURG... JUNE 29 

= 
THE ANNUAL 


SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 





The Hobby Family 


(Continued from page 33) 


JOSEPHINE—I'd like to collect 
pictures of moving-picture actresses 
and actors and put them in my book. 

SCRAPBOOK MAKING—A pretty 
scrapbook of cooking recipes makes a 
good gift for Mother. 

FATHER HOBBY—Let me introduce 
another of my children. (As he claps 
his hands, Scrapbook Making steps 
back, standing next to Stamp Col- 
lecting, and Carpentry enters.) This 
is Carpentry. 

CARPENTRY (bowing )—Although 
most people think that I am a boy’s 
hobby, I am just as fond of girls, and 
you'd be surprised to know how 
many girls like me! 

CHARLES—I think we would both 
like you, but Daddy can’t afford to 
buy us expensive tools and materials. 

CARPENTRY—You really do not 
need them. You will be surprised to 
see how many fine, useful things you 
can make with only a cheap saw, 
some sandpaper, a few nails, and scrap 
wood from wooden boxes or crates 
which any storekeeper will be glad 
to give you. From the three-ply 
wood from which radio boxes are 
made, you can make toys, picture 
plaques, doll furniture, and a great 
many other things. From empty 
orange crates you can make play fur- 
niture and numerous things that 
would be useful to Mother or to you. 

CHARLES—I think Ill try you too. 

JOSEPHINE—Charles, will you lend 
me your tools? 

CHARLES—Carpentry is a_boy’s 
hobby. 









































BREMEN JULY 1 CARPENTRY—Didn’t you hear me | 
‘ say that I am just as good for girls | 
a as I am for boys? 
BERLIN...... JULY 2 CHARLES—Oh! All right, but if | 
NEW YORK. JULY 6 you break them— | 
EUROPA JULY 8 FATHER HOBBY—No arguing! We | Yi Le 
HANSA *JULY 13 must hurry, for there are other girls | ond 
DEUTSCHLAND JULY 20 and boys who need to meet us, at this | ; Vhink of it—» whole « JOB 
BREMEN JULY 25 time of year especially. I would like | F of luxurious Lido cruis; ~ Samer —: 
to have you meet more of my chil- the entire Mediterrane fuising through Write 
*Calls at Ireland dren before I leave. (He claps his than it Costs to at, ramean—for little more 
hands, and Sewing Club enters.) deserts, gay a. home! Mysterious 


Educators on a Sabbatical Trip to 
Europe may save 20% in ocean 


fares. Full details on request. 


Our Educational Service Department will STAMP COLLECTING—Don’t you life. Book nied lightful Lido 
gladly assist with information on study want the children to meet our Na- in 
abroad. A copy of “SUMMER COURSES ture twins, Insect and Butterfly Col- @ 


ABROAD" now in its ninth edition, which 
covers 145 courses in 15 countries will be 
Also write for “Guide 
Book for Study in Europe” which covers 


sent on request. 


all year round courses. 


Hapag-Lloyd’s 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 


This is my daughter, Sewing Club. 
(Addresses Stamp Collecting.) Stamp 
Collecting, while your sister intro- 
duces herself, please call Pet Care- 
taker and Gardening. 


lecting, and Beadwork, and— 

FATHER HOBBY—I should like to 
have them meet all of the Hobbies, 
but we have to go to visit other chil- 
dren today. Remember, Josephine 
and Charles, that we are a very nu- 
merous family and everyone of us is 
ready to serve you. 

(Exit Stamp Collecting.) 
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14,700 MILES OF TRAVEL 
GAY LiDo CRUISE LIFE 








From NEW YorK JUNE 30 
returning August 24, 
$650 up - Tourist 





First Class 












to and in Europe will be sent : nti Class $395 up 
° SEWING CLUB—As my father said, Sonionel there savursions at on 
on receipt of 25 cents (stamps I Sewi Club. I : ports of call 
accepted). Address Dept. = vm am a very use- VISITING ... Madeira ; 
INS —= ful member of the Hobby family. "++ Monaco... Genoa... yathe” - -- Cibralta 
-6, Hapag-Lloyd. - : ->+ Tripoli... Mai," ’ Naple . Palermo 
You need not spend money for ma- the Dardanelles... j,. Athen pe 
7 ~> ++ Rhodes , |” 7° **tanbul a sig 
terials for me! If your mother buys (for the " : -+. Larnaca (Cypray’ -omtanza 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 





57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Offices and Agencies in 


Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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and you have material from which 
you can make many things. 
JOSEPHINE—I' ll try that. 
(Enter Stamp Collecting with Pet 
Caretaker and Gardening.) 
FATHER HOBBY—Tell Josephine 
and Charles about yourselves. , 
(Continued on page 69) 
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WYOMING 


Camp out in real western wilderness... easily ac- 


eessible yet as remote and primitive as in the 
days of “Buffalo Bill” the Sioux and the Sho- 
shone Indians. Follow the time-worn game paths 
of abundant wild life...undisturbed by man...to 
wurbulent, roaring, mountain-stream watering 
places... alive with gamy trout! Inhale the acrid, 
pine-scented smoke of mountain camp fires... 
- enjoy warm woolen blankets in mid-summer... 
 theep to the plaintive lull of the coyote’s howl 
alive” your vacation in the wilds of Wyoming, 


il RIMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY am 

Geo. 0. Houser, Exec. Mgr. 607 Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne 
Kindly send me free information as checked below: 

(© MOUNTAIN CAMPING (—) Indian Sun Dances 

() Dude Ranches & Resorts (~) Hot Springs 

| ( Yellowstone Nat'l Park (_) Highway Maps and 

() Grand Teton Nat'l Park General laformation 

i) Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows 








JOB HUNTERS ‘2225, <0" ,o! 

“Essentials of the 
Modern Application Letter”’ and ‘Suggestions on 
Getting a Job”" before you apply. Both for only 25c. 
Write Carl B. Strand, Polytechnic Institute, 
Montana. 












Golden West—Canadian Rockies Tour 
$179 Tours to N. Y. Fair. 14th European trip. 
* HAYES-HEALY TRAVEL BUREAU 
193 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 














ONE OF THE SEVEN 
NATURAL WORLD WONDERS 

Ever 

SHOULD SEE IT 
COTTAGES DedcReom 00 
HOTELY SS actus 
For ten cents we will send you 
a beautiful picture in four 
colors, size 8x10 suitable for 
framing, together with a 32 page 
booklet entitled “The Story 
of Natural Bridge of Virginia.” 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VA., inc. Natural Bridge, Va. 


i ay Picture and Story of Natural Bridge. 
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The Hobby Family 


(Continued from page 68) 


PET CARETAKER—I am a sincere 
and loving friend of all kinds of pets. 
If you catch a turtle and take it 
home, take good care of it. Cats, 
dogs, chickens, and (winking at 
Charles) white rats—though I don’t 
know whether or not your sister 
would like them—all make fine pets. 
But remember, if you have pets, treat 
them kindly and feed them well. 

GARDENING—Both of you would 
enjoy me! Ask your father to give 
you part of your back yard as your 
own. Plant seeds and you will see 
how much your garden will give. 

JOSEPHINE—That’s a fine idea! 1 
think I'll plant all kinds of flowers. 

cHARLES—Not I! I'll grow things 
I can eat in mine! 

FATHER HOBBY—Well, do you like 
my girls and boys? 

JOSEPHINE AND 
yes, ever so much! 

FATHER HOBBY—We must go now 
to visit other children who have not 
met us. But before we go, shall we 
sing our family song? 

HOBBIES—Yes! You begin! 

FATHER HOBBY (singing to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle” )— 

Does anyone have to be bored 
With not a thing to do? 

Not if he knows the family 
I've introduced to you. 

HOBBIES (joining in chorus)— 
We are Hobbies, and we've come 
Just to help to keep you gay 
Through the joyous summer months 
And every single day. 


CHARLES—Oh, 


How the Club Exchange 
Vitalized Our Schoolwork 


(Continued from page 61) 


the visitors around. They came in 
relays, but the children adjusted 
themselves to the occasion, and kept 
the callers interested for an hour. 
A letter club with about forty 
members from a near-by town came 
another day. A scout executive and 
the scout captains under her spent 
one and a half hours just viewing 
the work and hearing about it. The 
head of the teacher-training depart- 
ment and the social-studies teacher 
of a near-by training college visited 
us and complimented the children. 
Many parents and near-by resi- 
dents came to see us. One parent ex- 
pressed the wish that she could be 
(Continued on page 70) 





For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with both 
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HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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More People are Going... 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
this Year... Here’s Why! 








The Grand Canyon . . . one of America's most 
inspiring sights . . . can be reached best and at 
lowest cost by Santa Fe Trailways Bus. 





Sha Nd ~ ~<a 
Southern California, including Los Angeles and 


Hollywood are right on your route when you 
go Santa Fe Trailways. 
















To the Colorado Rockies and Denver . . . con- . 


veniently, comfortably, and at low cost by 
Santa Fe Trailways. 
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Member, National 
Trailways Bus System 





to 
Southwest 0 
Rockies oO Name. 
Golden Gate 
Exposition 0 Address 
New York 


World's Fair City. ec eceeeeeeee 
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SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 64: 2.02 onic, cricaso 


423 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kan: 


Please send free information covering bus service from 


@ Not only does Santa Fe Trailways 
take you to both Fairs for only 
$69.95, but it also gives you the 
opportunity of seeing the most his- 
toric and scenically beautiful sec- 
tions of America at very low cost. 


YOU SEE MORE...AT LESS COST 


@ The colorful Santa Fe Trail... 
Grand Canyon Country . . . Indian 
Empire . . . Southern California with 
its orange groves and Hollywood... 
San Francisco. The Colorado Rock- 
ies, Pikes Peak, The Garden of the 
Gods, Denver. The beautiful Ozarks. 
Santa Fe Trailways buses take you 
to America’s greatest vacation lands 
. at minimum cost. 


Air-Conditioned BUSES 


@ On the Santa Fe Trail, and through- 
out California, you go in utmost lux- 
ury, in completely Air-Conditioned 
buses that are the last word in mod- 
ern transportation. In these luxury 
liners, insulated against noise, dust 
and heat, you glide along without a 
care or worry. 

For details, costs, and illustrated 
literature, describing the complete 
series of Santa Fe Trailways Bus 
vacations . . . including a wide range 
of All-Expense Tours . . . ask your 
local Santa Fe Trailways ticket 
agent . . . or send the coupon to 
the address nearest you. 


= a“ 
* 6th and Main, Los Angeles 


.. or descriptive folders (check which ones). 


State 














A NEW PLACE TO GO 
Romantic Québec! 


This summer, head north! Change your 
modern world for the ancient world of 
Québec! Here, fortifications still guard 
peaceful valleys. Descendants of heroic 
settlers plough the fertile acres. Hardy 
fishermen sail the St. Lawrence as did 
their Breton forebears. 

Yet throughout the Province are 
many aids to a modern vacation— 
swimming, sailing, fishing, golf, hiking, 
camping, riding. You can study, too, at 
world-famous McGill University, the 
University of Montreal, or the Univer- 
sity Laval in old Québec. Brush up on 
your French. Wherever you go, life 
will be foreign, different. Rates are 
reasonable. Mail the coupon now! 


PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC 


VISIT QUEBEC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
— THEN GO ON TO VISIT QUEBEC! 
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Jlo7 TOURS 
Personally conducted Land Cruises con- 
ceived and directed by nationally famous 
Tauck Tours especially for F air visitors. 
Weekly departures from New York for New 
England, Berkshires, Cape Cod, Nova Scotia, 
OF Virginia. One price includes oo 
THING—rooms with bath at hotels, 
meals, side trips, guide fees, ¢ 

EVEN tips. From 35 


Consult any authorized travel agent of 
send for FREE illustrated booklet. 


TAUCK TOURS, «. 


475 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
Branches: PHILADEL PHIA— NEWARK 














How the Club Exchange 
Vitalized Our Schoolwork 


(Continued from page 69) 


back in school to learn all that the 
children were learning. One day 
after the teacher and children had 
gone home, visitors came. A girl 
who lived across from the school 
showed them our exhibits, explaining 
things as she had learned them from 
her previous visits. 

Through his poems which he sent 
us, a Minnesota boy inspired some of 
my pupils to write poems. These 
were sent to some of our correspond- 
ents. 

We found that from January to 
June we acquired through our cor- 
respondence the knowledge and skills 
required in our respective grades, ex- 
cept for arithmetic and music. Those 
two subjects we studied during the 
first two periods of the day. The 
first- and second-graders had daily 
reading work. 

We have the Club Exchange page 
of THe Instructor to thank for a 
new type of school experience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruth S. Anderson. 


Mother Goose Pantomimes 


(Continued from page 35) 


PANTOMIME II 


A boy dressed in blue is lying be- 
neath a tree fast asleep. A farmer 
enters and wakes him. The little 
boy stands up and looks about in 
bewilderment. Then he finds his horn 
and blows on it. Children panto- 
miming sheep come running in. The 
boy drives them toward the house. 
They leave the stage. 

ANNOUNCER—Mr. Black, will you 
tell me, please, what that pantomime 
was? (Mr. Black says that he can- 
not.) Mr. White, do you know? 
(Mr. White answers correctly.) Will 
you please say it for us? (Mr. White 
begins but can say only the first two 
lines.) Thank you, Mr. White. Can 
you say all of “Little Boy Blue,” 
Mr. Smith? (Mr. Smith repeats the 
rhyme.) Thank you, Mr. Smith. 


PANTOMIME III 


A very plump boy sits on a stump. 
He sways around, and falls off the 
stump. Other children-run in. They 
give the effect of horses and men if 
two of them join hands and a third 
runs behind holding the free hands 
of the others. They look at the fallen 
boy and try to pick him up but can- 
not. One of the “men” drives his 

“horses” off stage and brings back a 
bushel basket. They put the fallen 
boy into the basket and carry him off. 

ANNOUNCER—Mrs. Jones, which 
rhyme was that? 


MRS. JONES—That was “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 
ANNOUNCER—Yes, Mrs. Jones, 


you are right. Will you please say it 
for us? (Mrs. Jones says the rhyme.) 
Thank you, Mrs. Jones. 

(Other pantomimes follow.) 

ANNOUNCER—Thank you for par- 
ticipating. We hope that you have 
enjoyed saying the rhymes as much 
as we have enjoyed hearing you. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


AND 
NEW YORK TOURS 


MEXICO — CARLSBAD CAVERNS — Isleta 

ane oagen colorado Spr — San Francisco 
alt e City — or: 

14 Day Tour - re — $169.00 


Leave every week — Stopovers allowed. 
Rail tickets $5.00 higher via Canadian Rockies. 
A FREE steamer trip to CATALINA ISLAND 
for early reservations. 


NEW YORK TOUR $53.00 — One Week 


Tours to MEXICO — ALASKA — HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS — EUROPE 
14th Successful Season 


MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 








WATSON TOURIST SERVICE 


Offers complete listing of Furnished Rooms and 
Apartments for N. Y. World’s Fair. Make reser- 
vations now to be near the Fair. Long Island has 
all vacation facilities. Rentals from $10 
to 350 per week. Write asking for par- 
ticulars. State number of people and 
type of accommodations desired. 


136-79 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 

























INVITATIONS & 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


\VEDDING 


445 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





















TREASURE-TROV} 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the followin, 
items, use a separate slip of Paper 
3% by 5% inches, for each item, 
On the slip write Number of jten 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teagh, 
ing position. Send your requey 
slips (with stamps or coin whe, 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, Th, 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago, 





202. New York World's Fair Map 

A finely inclusive yet compac 
map folder of New York City js ¢ 
fered free by the Hotel Great Nor, 
ern. It shows the main exhibit a 
of the New York World’s Fair, ay, 
and subway approaches, and imp. 
tant streets of the metropolis. Th 
location of famous sights jis giver 
with a special keyed map of the the. 
ter district. You'll like it! 


203. For the Mexican-minded 
Can you pronounce I[xtaccihygil: 
This and other Mexican place nam 
are listed, with pronunciation, jn; 
folder issued by the National Rai. 
ways of Mexico. It contains ay 
“Useful Spanish Phrases,” “Inform. 
tion for the Traveler,” railway map 
and altitudes of stations, a keyed 
street map of Mexico City with; 
description of interesting places, 


204. As It Is in Canada 
Canada Calls You is a large, hand 
somely illustrated publication givin 
a remarkable cross-section view 
the Dominion, with all provi 
represented. Recreational and tram 
portation facilities are described a 
pictured. 
chure by the Canadian Travel & 
reau is limited to persons who plan 
visit Canada in the near future, 


205. Wyoming Tabloid 
Something different in state pub 
licity is the “pictorial tabloid” Wor 
derful Wyoming, issued by the Wy 
ming Department of Commerce 
Industry. Its thirty pages of pic 
show scenery, industries, wild ki 
sports, and historical monuments. 4 
two-page picture map of the stat 
gives not only present-day routes @ 
travel but all the historic trails. 


206. Going to Southern California’ 
How to Plan Your Trip to South 
ern California, offered to anyone whi 


expects to visit that region, is wal 
We will gladly tof 


worth having. 
ward your request to the All-Yer 
Club, which maintains a very helpfi 
Free Visitors’ Bureau at Los Angels 


207. Isles of Coral 

Teachers whose interest in be 
muda is stirred by the travel lett 
and pictures on page 52 will like® 
have the two-page detailed map of tt 
islands contained in an_ illustrate 
booklet supplied by the Eastes 
Steamship Lines. 


208. Life-Insurance Selling 

If you are attracted to the work# 
a life-insurance representative, asi 
part-time or summer occupstiaaa 
have not been fully informed, & 
Mutual Life Insurance Company” 
New York will send a booklet 
factual and guidance material. 
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How Can I Base My Teaching on the 


School's Environment ? 


(Continued from page 7) 


the working of adults in the school 
with children, and work for chil- 
dren’s participation with adults in 
community activity where child abil- 
ity can make an honest contribution. 

‘In communities where child life 
and adult life are not so separated, 
where there is need and opportunity 
for betterment of social and physical 
conditions, it is easier to find founda- 
tion for an environment basis of the 
curriculum. In many such commu- 
nities improvement of conditions of 
cleanliness, health, safety, and con- 
servation are common causes for 
school and community activity. And 
certainly schools widely spread could 
well initiate such undertakings. 

A few warnings seem necessary at 
the outset: Study of local environ- 
ment within the schoolroom—isolat- 
ed from direct observation of, and 
participation in, the actual thing— 
has slight advantage over any other 
subject matter lifelessly used. The 
purpose of using the environment is 
in order that the school may inte- 
grate its way of life with that of 
home and community, thereby inter- 
preting and enriching life in its dem- 
ocratic practice. 

A course of study upon environ- 
ment is well-nigh an impossibility. 
We must learn to follow life itself as 
the guide. If we want to continue 
to enjoy the freedom and benefits of 
democracy, then we must train for 





ADD DAYS T0 
YOUR VACATION! 


Wherever You Go, Fly TWA — 


Cut Travel Days to Hours! 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Transcontinental & West i : 
K CM ae estern Air, Inc. 


I'm Planning a trip to 


— — Tellme how TWA 

travel can give me every single day of 

7 uation there! How many days 

a were! How much will it cost- 
0% discount for round trip? 


Mr., Mrs., Miss 
Address 
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FLY TO EITHER FAIR! TWA offers 

| service between New York and San 
‘rancisco—via BOULDER DAM, GRAND 
Warten. THE COLORFUL SOUTH- 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK: “Commuter 
Air Service” 3 hrs. 59 min.! 8 flights a day— 
each way! Fare only.........0...cccccccc00.-.--- $44.95 
COAST - TO -COAST— only overnight, 
via TWA, the fastest transcon- 
tinental air route! Fare...$149.95 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR NEAREST TWA OFFICE 
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democracy. The only assurance we 
have for its continuation is national 
childhood’s active, intelligent, con- 
scious daily practices of co-operative 
living. 

The only answer to this is the 
school. Then shall we have training 
in academic skills? Certainly. Shall 
we use widely spread study of peoples 
and places? Certainly. But in the 
light of our great world and national 
crisis of democracy, the most impera- 
tive issue of school today is that of 
democratic living. For this neces- 
sary school training, the environment 
is the natural basis. May we say 
once more that the relationship of 
adult and child activity must be 
stressed in actuality where possible, 
and in principle always. The power 
to evaluate both their own and so- 
ciety’s practices must be constantly 
developed in children, for’ thereby, 
and only thereby, can we hope to de- 
velop democratic intelligence. May 
each of us realize our own responsi- 
bility in the use of our environment 
in school, seeing in it our bit in the 
great work of saving democracy and 
enriching individual lives. 


Use of Your Environment Contest 


HERE are some additional facts about 
the contest announced on page 6. 


Contest Closes: 

This contest closes in Dansville, N.Y. 
January 15, 1940, at midnight. Prize 
winners will be announced in the May 
1940 issue of THe INstructor, and 
prize-winning articles will be published 
in the magazine as soon as possible after 
awards are made. 

Prizes: 
lst prize... A Longines “Presenta- 
tion” watch, for either a man or 
woman, valued at $85.00. (Wo- 
man’s wrist watch solid gold set 
with diamonds; or man’s watch 
solid gold, strap or pocket style) 
2nd prize . . . A Longines watch val- 
ued at $65.00. (“Corsair” solid 
gold wrist watch for a woman, or 
“President Taylor” solid gold 
strap watch for a man) 
prize ... A Longines watch val- 
ued at $40.00. (“Venus” gold 
filled wrist watch for a woman, or 
“De Witt Clinton” gold filled 
strap watch for a man) 
Honorable Mention: 

Manuscripts in this class which we 

publish in Tue Instructor will be 

paid for at our regular rates. 


3rd 


Important: 


A verification sheet should be at- 
tached to your manuscript. It should 
include: 
Your name 
Your address 
Name and address of the school in 
which you teach 
Size of school 
Number of teachers 
Number of pupils in your grade 
Economic background and national- 
ity of your pupils 
Signature of your principal or su- 
perintendent 
No manuscript entered in this contest 


will be returned. 


Rules to follow in preparing your manu- 
script: 
Length—from 1800 to 2500 words. 
Paper—plain white, 84%” x 11”. 
Typewritten—yes, double spaced. 
Postage—send by first-class mail, post- 
age fully prepaid. 
Address your manuscript to: 
Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 
Environment Contest 
Tue INstrucTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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THE MISERY OF 
HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, 
MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS 


A sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer should be your 
first glass of defense against the pain, misery and 
discomfort of common, everyday aches and pains. 


When you are feeling under par because of 


overwork, overeating, loss of sleep, or some other 
indiscretion, and a headache or upset stomach 
threatens to ruin your day, that’s when a pleasant- 
tasting glass of Alka-Seltzer is most welcome. You'll 
actually be amazed how quickly your pain and 
discomfort disappear. In a very short time you feel 
like your real self again. 


Alka-Seltzer Aas won the confidence 
of more than 20 MILLION PEOPLE 


Alka-Seltzer was unknown seven years ago; 
today it is used by more than 20 million 
people. There is a reason for Alka-Seltzers’s 
outstanding popularity. An Alka-Seltzer tablet 
dissolved in a glass of water makes a sparkling, 
pleasant-tasting effervescent solution which 
contains a combination of analgesic and alka- 
| lizing properties, which give relief in TWO 
ways. The analgesic (sodium acety) salicylate) 
relieves the pain and discomfort and the alka 
lizing properties help correct the excess acid 
condition which usually accompanies common, 
everyday aches and pains. Alka-Seltzer is 
more than just a pain reliever—it is a pain 
reliever and alkalizer.all in one. All druggists 
have Alka-Seltzer in 30c and 60c packages. 


*® Trial package of Alka-Seltzer sent 
FREE. Just write Miles Laborato- 
ries, Inc.. Dept. 1-4, Elkhart, Ind 


RELIEVES 


ANALGESI 
ALKALIZE 


AT ALL ACCEPTED 


PAIN 


NEUTRALIZES 
EXCESS ACID 
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World’s Fair Vacation 


| 2 pone the pleasure of your visit to the 
New York Fair—keep cool, comforta- 


ble, happy at Pocono Manor! On main 
highway routes to New York, on ‘the 
scenic Lackawanna Main Line, this fore- 


most resort is your ideal stopover and va- 
cation headquarters. 

Private lake—18-hole golf course—22 
miles of bridle paths—music, dancing, en- 
tertainment—modern rooms, 
delicious meals, sensible 
tates. Write Herman V. 
Yeager, Gen. Mgr. 


POCONO MANOR 


Pocono Manor P. 0. 
Pennsylvania 











TRAILERS 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


invfac- 
turers offer i construction, fi 
home aE riding qualtiion 
COVERED WAGON CO. 






1 TRAVEL and Liy 
COVERED WAGOnw 








cost ME! 
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WHEN IN NEW YORK US XFAR 
DO NOT FAIL 
To see the best buy in SEATWORK SETS—and in Dupli- 
eators; THE EVEREAD HECTOGRAPH, complete with 
8 legal size Gelatin films and supplies $2.35, or write for 
folder. Paul Trommler, 72 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 
colored stickers 55¢; 60 colored 
eards 26¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75¢; 5 teachers aids 


0c; list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 














Vacation in Maine 
+ Pinewdéod 


On LAKE 
ANASAGUNTICOOK 5 


See the World's Fair and then come to Pinewood 
for a real Maine vacation—you'll have the time of 
your life. 

You live in the cosy, comfortable, individual, rustic 
Pinewood cabins that are nestled among the fragrant 


Maine pines. Pinewood delicious ‘‘down east” meals 
are tastefully served in the big rustic dining halls 
overlooking the Lake. There are three sets of Camps 
to choose from—-Pinewood on the Hill, Lakefield on 
the Knoll and Pinehaven on the Lake. 

At Pinewood you have every vacation pleasure—golf, 
tennis, swimming, riding, canoeing, hiking, picnics, 
dancing — everything. 

Whether you come alone or with frienils, you'll 
really enjoy the congenial companionship of Pine- 


wood guests and the fun of 


Pinewood parties. 
And best of all, this delightfully differ 
ent Maine vacation is most inexpensive 
Write today for complete information, 
Restricted Clientele 
PINEWOOD CAMPS, Inc. 
Main St. 


36 Canton, Maine 
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BURGESS HANDICRAFT, Dept. S, 
117 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Ready June 15th! 
The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN”’ 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 

These ten posters emphasiz- 
ing Health, Self-Control, Self- 





~ 





|“ GOOD AMERICAN Reliance, Reliability, Clean 

 exvaswene Play, Duty, Good Workman- 

2 Sees, ship, Teamwork, Kindness, 
POSTERS 


and Loyalty will help teach- 
ers meet the growing demand 
for character education in the 
schools. The posters are 
printed on heavy cardboard 
of several different colors, 
size 10 x 13 inches. Displayed 
on the bulletin board or 
walls, they may be used in studying famous men 
and women, in considering the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and in discussing problems of conduct. 

The Instructor “Good American” Citizenship 
Posters appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR during the 
school year 1938-39. They proved so popular that 
they are now being presented in a more permanent 
form, for teachers interested in encouraging the 
growth of right attitudes. 

Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, 
postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 
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The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 


~-Things to Draw, Paint or Make 


) 


This large, handsome, 80-page book con- 
tains a wealth of Handwork material of 


many kinds selected from the pages of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 
The contents include: Masks and cos- 


tume designs for Halloween, gifts, deco- 
rations and cards for Christmas, valen- 
tines, Easter cards, gifts and cards for 
Mother’s Day, simple posters, sand-table 
setups, friezes, room decorations, black- 
board and window decorations, place-card 
and paper-plate decorations, Mother 
Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 
A number of pages are devoted to 
weaving, modeling, basketry, beadwork, 
and similar crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings by 
Jessie Todd, with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. 
The introduction by Jessie Todd contains suggestions for using 
the material, and points the way to more creative work. 
80 pages, 9%, x 12% inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers te THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
For All Grades 


Ten of the most interesting and most 
instructive of the Social Studies Lllus- 
trated Units that have appeared in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, have been assembled in 
this handy volume. Each Unit occupies 
nine pages and comprises subject matter, 
self-checking study lessons, and a large 
number of interesting pictures. An in- 
troductory article tells how to secure the 
best results with unit-of-work material. 

Suggested teaching procedures are 
provided for Primary, Intermediate, 
and Upper Grades. Much of the mate- 
rial for any grade level may easily be 
utilized on other levels. 

The ten Illustrated Units include: World Trade; The Post 
Office; Clothing; Thrift; Pioneer Life in North America; South 
America; Holland; Learning about Books; Safety Education; The 
Seasons, Climate, and Weather. 

96 pages, 1044 x 14 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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FOR ALL GRADES 











tures average 7 x 9 inches in size. 


te THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 


Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 


Two groups of 20 prints each—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades— 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong kraft envelope. 
They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original paint- 
ings and are suitable for classroom picture study or for framing. 

Price, each group, $1.50, postpaid. Special price of each group to new or present subscribers 


INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AID 


HANDWORK « UNITS « PLANS « SEATWORK « TESTS «+ 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE « SOCIAL STUDigs 









Special, Discount Privilege (*see below) to New o 


The Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teacher; 


Price, Each Handbook, 50 Cents, Postpaid. Special Price, Each Handbook, to 
New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, Only 35 Cents, Postpaid. 


@ Like the many thousands of teachers who are al- 
ready using the Instructor Handbooks, you too can 
use them to solve your classroom problems, plan each 


day’s work, and achieve teaching success. 


Each book 


contains 96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches, bound in durable 
bristol board covers, with design in two colors. 





SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 














SEATW 


A variety of seatwork material for the first 


three grades, all 
have tested the 
rooms and have 
An introductory 
Carson explains 
from seatwork, 


recipe for the preparation of 


son sheets. Subjects: Reading, arithmetic, 
language, drawing, hygiene, character educa- 
tion, citizenship, music, geography, nature. 





STR CTO8 SCR ema 
FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 














THE SO 


studies-—geography 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
(with keys), 
leaders in 
ing, is arranged by grades. 
teacher-and-pupil 


tests 
text by seven 


of activities, 
correlating sand- 
work in each su 
as the 1934-1935 


proved them to be practical. 


how to get 


classroom material 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Safety on the street, on the playground, and 
at home; safety in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; safety in swim- 
ming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and stories fill more 
than half the book There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; plays, songs, and 
recitations for safety programs. Each type of 


material is conveniently grouped in a section 
of its own. 
OR FOR PRIMARY 

GRADES OsTRLc FOR MANDBOOR sam 





SEATWORK 


. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
contributed by teachers who 
lessons in their own class- 


chapter by Louise Geddings 
the best results 
a hectograph 
individual les- 


and _ includes 














FOR INTERMEDIATE and 


Z E S T UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently arranged groups of tests of 
various types on: Arithmetic; elementary sci- 
‘nce; geography; health, safety and character 
education; history and civics; language and 
literature. Under geography, there are tests 
for each of the six continents, and an article 
on the use of games in teaching geography. 
Each group contains one or two helpful lesson 
sheets with illustrations and text addressed to 
the pupil. All the material was prepared by 
a score of well-known teaching specialists. 


CIAL STUDIES 


THE SOCIAL 
ALL GRADES STUDIES 


Fath GRADES? 


for social 
and history-—in the form 
lesson plans. The 
social-studies teach- 
Included are lists 
bibliographies, 
table designs for creative 
bject. (Orivinally published 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


and 














Ready June 15th ! 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES for All Grade, 
———— A broad concept of health is give, 


in this new Instructor Handbook 

the emphasis being on right att; 
tudes, sunlight and fresh air, clegp. 
liness, food, rest and sleep, denta) 
hygiene, recreation and sports 
clothing, posture, and care of eye 
and feet. The material, all of 
thoroughly practical, includes unit; 
of work, tests, seatwork, posters 
rhymes, stories, songs, and drama. 
tizations. Attractively illustrated 
with an interesting cover in thre 
colors, this book on a subject o 
vital importance in the schoolroon 
is indispensable to teachers. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writer and illus- 
trator, has prepared this book, half of which 
presents Handwork based on life and customs 
in China, Japan, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, and Peru. For each country, girl and 
boy dolls, outline drawings of typical scenes, 
creative designs. The second half includes 
Circus Drawings to trace and cut from card- 
board (12 pages), and seasonal material for 
each school month, including patterns and 
designs for friezes, cut-paper posters, etc. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


FOR ALL GRADES 
Helps to develop a scientific attitude in chil 





HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 
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HANDWORK 
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: ee dren, arouses their interest in surrounding, 
baie) a provides experiences which will make then 
eo, more observant. The lessons are presented i 


i a clear, attractive manner, with suggested 

mM | ai “Things to Do” and reference lists. The nin 
. T © chapters, divided among the various gnmék 
. groups, deal with plants, animals, the heaven, 
everyday science, science hobbies, etc. Inter 
estingly decorated, with many test picture, 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


Embraces arithmetic, geography, history, lan- 
guage, reading, citizenship, elementary science, 
and health. Every type of test is given, with 
answers, and there are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic problems and games. 
Chapter heads supply designs for eight sea- 
sonal blackboard decorations. Sixteen full-page 
correlating posters by Mabel Betsy Hill and 
Ralph Avery directly apply to the subject mat- 
ter. (This book was originally published as 
the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook.) 
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STUDIES 
or FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 





Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book provides complete picture study 
material for each of the 100 famous paintings 
which are reproduced in the Instructor series 
of Full-Color Prints. Each study includes; 
Story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils about the picture, and 
a small reproduction of the painting. A sug- 
gested grading, and a convenient index, are 
included. 104 pages. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price to new 
or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, 

















only 40 cents, postpaid. 





With Study 
Material 


The pic- 
THE INSTRUCTOR 





aids described on this and the opposite page. 


these teaching helps for use during the next school year. 
will effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a 
long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. 
are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include 
any of the other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form below. 
No cash need accompany your order—pay October Sth if more convenient. 


* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching 
You will want many of 
The savings you 


with the 


If you 


This order totals $ 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. @ x... “ 


My Name 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enter my subscription ([] new or [J renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to stat 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 


ing payment in full. [] I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that dst 


Supervision of 
Elementary Schools 


This new book deals with modern teaching 
practices and the problems confronting tk 
elementary teacher or supervisor. Include 
improvement of classroom instruction; 
lines and criticisms of lesson plans; keepin 
teaching up-to-date; new types of tet 
elements of supervision, etc. 128 pages. Ful 
cloth. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special pric 
to new or present subscribers to THE I 
STRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 








Date 


issue for []1 Year at $2.50. [ ] 2 Years at $400 


(0 I will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1939. [) I am encht 


P.O. scams 


_ . “ State 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 19% 
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